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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 





NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 





SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL. GROCERS. 





PATENT 


FOOD 


Prices, 6d. to 10s. 6d. 








GIVES 
HEALTH, 
STRENGTH, 
COMFORT, 


QUIET NIGHTS 


MOTHERS, NURSES, INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


Sold by all Chemists and Grocers. 








NE W 


Platina, &c,, by Mr. 


M'-GC.H. JONES 





Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(Lmmediately oppoute the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 
PAMPHLET 
It explains the only per‘ectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Prize Medals of 
London, Varis, — ay! ‘Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by 


GRATtis AND POST FREE 


HER MATESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


The “ Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 23, 1878, says, — 
with prize medal teeth is incomparable.” 


Witrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in 
daily use. Coasultation Free. 


N.B.—Residents Abroad who are prevented visiting a qualified dentist can be treated on advantageous terms. 


—‘‘Celluloid is the most lifelike imitation of the natural gums, and 





ite eflecwe are marvellous. 
bottles, 2s, 6d. each, pon Pan ne six times the quantity, 11». exch, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 

F.. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
ehhh omg HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depét, 160, Oxford Street, 





BLOOD MIXTURE.| 


Trade Mark.—‘*‘ Blood Mixture.”’ 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD FAMED 





SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 











Is warranted to cieanse the biood from ail impu 
arising. For8crofula, 


rities, from whatever cause 
}, Sores of all kinds, 8kiv and Blood Disences, 
f T Is from al) parts. In 











SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVEBTISNE, January, 1879,—Advertisements and Bills for “‘ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
W., Grurw, 54, Paternoster Row, 


E.C., by the 18th of each month. 





BY E. M. C. 


LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 


Ist SERIKS. 


Just publisned, 2nd edition, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


' 
| erown 8v0, 
| With directions and 12 Floral Designs for Tracing. 





| Mantelpiece (Arctotis). Tea Cosey (Cherry). 
. Chair Back (Daffodil). Apron (Cistus). 
| Chair (Clematis). Cushion (Morning Glory). 
Banner (Dablia). Chair Back (Corn-flower). 
Tea Cloth (Peach). Curtain (Roses). 
Blotting Book (Nemophila) 
LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 2vpv Serizs 
Just published, Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d,, post free. 
A Tennis Costume (Flax). | Panel (Hops and Daisies). 
H Coat (Tobacco Flower). Chair Seat (Crown Imperial). 
* Parasol (Myrtle). Tewnis Apron (Violets). 
| Tablecloth  (Cowslip). | Pocket " 
Border (Pomegranates), | Toilet Cover (Cyclamen). 
Evening Dress Poppies). | Panel (Lilies). 
ALso BY THE Same AUTHOR. 
Square |8mo, cloth, ls. 6d. ; paper, ls. each. 
Knitting. Part 1. 17th Thousand. 80 Patterns, 
Knitting. Part 2, 8th Thousand. {8 Patierns. 
if Knitting. Part 3. &th Thousand. 48 Patterns. 
Knitting. Part 4. 7th Thousand, 42 Patterns, 
The 4 Knittings in One Volume, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
, Crochet. Part 1. 7th Thousand. 38 Patterns. 
Crochet, Part 2. 4th Thousand 44 Patterns. 
L_ \Crochet, Part 3. 2nd Thousand, 21 Patterns 
| Yrochet. Part 4. 2nd Thousand, 42 Patterns, 
The 4 Crochets in One Voiume, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d 
q Work. Part 1. 2nd Thousand. 84 Patterns 
y Work. Part 2, 2nd Thousan‘. 45 Patterns. 
Netting. 2nd Thousand, 36 Patterns, 
\ Also for Schools, square 18mo,, sewed, 6, each. 
1 Teacher's Assistant in Needlework, 45th Thousand. 
The Knitting Teacher's Assistant, 22nd Tiousand, 
N.B.—The above i3 Series, in handsome box, price 15s. 
| ‘j ro oy 
BY AUTHOR OF “ PEEP OF DAY, r 
| ‘ : 
With 350 Illustrations and Maps. 
Py opin iat 
1. The Peep of Day. With Questions. 
| 18mo., cloth, 2s.; roxb., 2s. 6d, School edition, 1s. 2d. 
| 2. Streaks of Light. With Questions. 
| 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxb.,3s, School edition, 1s, 6d. 
3. Line upon Line. With Questions. 
| Part [. Cloth, 23. 61. ; roxb., 3s, School edition, Is. 41. 
| Part Il. Cloth, 2s, 6d.; roxb. 3s, School edition, ls, 4d. 
| 4. Precept upon Precept. With Questions. 
i 18mo., cloth, 2s, 64 ; roxb., 3s. School edition, ls. 6d. 
i 5. Apostles preaching. With Questions, 
i 18mo., cloth, 2s. fd.; roxb., 3s. School edition, Is, 4d. 


6. Lines left Out. With Questions. 
18mo., cloth, 2s. 6i.; roxb., 38. School edition, 1s, 6d. 
7. Kings of Israeland Judah. With Questions. 
18mo., cloth, 3s.; roxb.,3s. 6d. School edition, ls. 6d. 
8. Captivity of Judah. With Quesions. 
18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d; roxb., 3s. School edition, 
9. More about Jesus. With Questions. 
18mo., cloth, 2, 6d. ; rox»,, 3s. School edition, 1s. 4d. 
| 10. “Tne Peep of Day” Series, in Box. 


The above 10 vols., best edition, roxburgh, 31s. 6d, 
Schooi edition, leatherette, 21s, 


Over a Million and a half copies of this Author’s works 
have been sold, 


ls. 6d. 


| MESSRS. — HATCHARDS' LIST. 


BISHOP OXENDEN, 


An entirely New Work. 
1. The Earnest Churchman. 
In square feap. &vo., cloth, 2s, 6d. (Just published.) 
2. A Simple Exposition of the Psalms. 
2 Volumes, small crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
3. Counsels to those who have been Confirmed; 
Or, Now ts THE TIME TO SERVE CHRIST. 
10th Thousand, 18mo., cloth, 1s, 


BY D.D. 


&. Confirmation. 
445th Thousand, cl., 6d.; or 2s, 6d. per doz. 
Specimen Copy sent free to the Clergy on application, 
5. Short Lectures on the Sunday Gospels. 
ADVENT To Ea-tee. 15th Thous, Feap., 2s. 6d.; mor., 
EASTER To ADVENT. 25th Thous. Feap., 2s. €d.; 
Two Volumes in One, roan, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


6. The Parables of our Lord. 
33nd Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, large type, cloth, 3s 
7. Portraits from the Bible. Two Volumes. 
Op TesTamMENT, 34th Thous. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s, 6d. 
New TeEsTaMENT. 21st Thous. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Two Volumes in One, roan, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s, 6d. 
8. Our Church and her Services. 
27th Thous, Fcap. 8vo., large type, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
9. The Christian Life. 
42nd Thous. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d.; 
Small type edition, limp, !s,; roan, 2s. 6 
10, The Pathway of Safety. 
263rd Thous, Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d.; roan, 4s, 6d.; 
Small type edition, limp, 1s.; roan, 2s. 6d.; mor., 4s, 6d. 
11. Cottage Sermons. 
PLatn Wogps To TH8 Poor. 
12. Cottage Readings. 
6th Thous. Feap. 8vo., 
13. Decision: 
25th Thous. 18mo., 
14. Baptism simply Explained. 
15th Thous. 18mv., cloth, 1s. Cheap ed., paper, 6d, 
15. The Lord’s Supper simply Explained, 
65th Thous. 18mo., cloth, 1s, Cheap ed., paper, 6d. 
16, The Earnest Communicant. 
Com. Epit. 365th Thous: 32mo., Is. ; roan, 2s.; mor., Je. 


Rep Rupeic Epriion, 32mo., 2s.; roan, 3s. ; mor., 4s. 
Extra bindings, mounted and unmounted, 5s, to 21s, 


17. Fawily Prayers for Four Weeks. 
Ist Series, 105:h Thous. 2s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d. ; 
2nd Series, 13th Thous.,§2s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d. ; mor., 7s. 
Two Volumes in One, roan, 7s, 6d.; mor., 10s. 6d. 
Very Larce Trex Epition. Two Serres 1x One Votume, 
Square crown Svo., 63. ; roan, 8s.; morocco, 12s, 
18. Prayers for Private Use. 
98th Thous, 32mv., cloth, 1s.; roan, 2s. ; 
19, Fervent Prayer. 
46th Thous. 18mo., large type, limp cloth, 1». 
20. Words of Peace; or, The Blessinys of Sickness 
6lst Thous. Fvap. 8vo., large type, cloth, 1s. 6. 
21. The Home beyond; or, a Happy Oli Age. 
143rd Thous. Fvap. 8vo, large type, cloth, 1s. 64. 
“* Words” and “ Home” together, roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d, 
22. God’s Message to the Poor, 
32nd Thous. 18m»., large type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
23, The Labouriog Man’s Book. 
48th Thous. 18mo., large type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Over Two Million copies of this author's works have been sold; 


sewed, 3d. ; 


‘S. 
7 
é 


mor., 


roan, 4s, 6d.; mor. 7s. 
d.; mor., 48. 6d. 


mor., 7s. 


10th Thous. Fecap. 8vo., 3s 


large type, cloth, 3s 


large type, cloth, ls. 6d. 


mor., 7s. 


meroceo, 33. 





HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | 
and (not destroying the Sugar in| 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more | 
nutritious than that raised with | 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a/| 
QUARTER THE TIME required | 
when Yeast is used, as it is not. 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Srz,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known,— Your most obedient servant, 
G. WaRRINER, 
Representative for the English Exhibitors at tne 
nternational Ewhibition, Havre; late Instrue- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,’ &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 

ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 











To make Bread.—7o every pound of fiour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwiox’s Baxrina Powpzs 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while m a DRY state 3 then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, iv which a little salt has been previously dissolved, maging quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put mto a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxine Powpen; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with sult added; have reacy a large stewpun of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them mm, and bol them Sor twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are aone enough, stick a fork imto one, and if tt comes out clear, it ts done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Diuggists, and Cornctandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Bale Koom, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARK TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


Especially to CONSULS, SHIP CAPTAINS, EMIGRANTS, and EUROPEANS generally who are 


__ VISITING OR RESIDING IN HOT OR FOREIGN CLIMATES, 





Or in the United Kingdom, Asa natural product of nature, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, prepared from 
Sound Ripe Fruit. You cannot overstate its great value in ke: ping the BLOOD PURE. Without 
such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY of life is immensely increased. As a means of keeping the 
system clear, and thus taking away the groundwork o/ Malarious Diseases and all Liver Complaints, or 
us a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and Tonic 
in the various forms of Indigestiou, 


HNO'S FRUIT SALT 


is particularly valuable. No TRAVELLER should leave home without a supply, for by its use the 
most dangerous forms of FEV+ RS, BLOOD POISONS, &c., are prevented and curd. It is, in truth, 
a FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the simplest yet most potent form. Instead of being lowering to 
the system, this preparation is in the highest degree invigorating. Its effect in relieving thirst, giving 
tone to the system, and aiding digestion is most striking. 
Fer BILIOUSNESS or SICK HEADACHE, GIDDINESS, DEPRESSION ot 
Spirits, Sluggisb Liver, Vomiting, Sourness of ihe Stomach, Heartburn, Costiveness and its evils, 
Impure Blood aod Skin Eruptions, &c,, ENO’S FRUIT SALT is ‘he simplest and best remedy yet 
introduced, It removes, by a natural means, effete matter or poisun from the blood, thereby preventing 
anu curing Boils, Carbuocles, Fevers, Feverish Skin, Erysipel»s, and all Epidemics, and counteracts 
any ERRORS OF EATING OR DRINKING, or any sudden affliction or mental strain, and prevents 
Diarrhea, It is a PLEASANT BRVERAGE, which supplies the want of ripe fiuit, so essential to the 
animal economy, and may be taken as an invigorating and cooling draught under any circumstances, 
from infancy to vld age, and may be continued for any length of time, and looked upon as being a simple 
product of fruit. It is :mpossible to overstate its va'ue, and on that account no h hold ought to be 






ED 








ERS, without it, for by its use many disastrous results may be entirely prevented. In the nursery it is 
beyond praise, 
B BEG HOW TO CHECK DISEASE AT THE ONSET!—USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT! 
IMPO}#' ANT TO AIL TRAVELLEKS,—* Please send me haltau en bottles of Fno’s Fruit 
Salt. I have wied Eno’s Fruit Salt in America, India, Egypt, and on the Continent, for almost every 
868. c mplaint, fever incluved, with the moet satisfactory resulis. I can strongly recommend it to all travel- 
having lers; in fact, 1 am never without it.—Yours foithtull,, AN ANGLO-InDIAN OFFICIAL, June 6, 1878,’’ 
»wders ENo versus STIMULANTS.—HOW TO AV ID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS (OF STIMU- 
e pro- LaNTS,—The present svsiem of living—partaking of too rich fools, as pastry, saccharine and 
P \ fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amcu«t of exercise—frequently deranges the liver, 
mitted AN I woula advise all bilious people, unless the. are caretul to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great 
, \\\ SS % cure in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, aud always dilute largely with water. Experience 
U can : X\ \ WA) SOE shows that porter, mild ales, rort wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and bran:ies, are all 
Natany | SS Ney fr NYE ah very apt to sisagree ; while light white wines, and gin cr whis+y largely diluted with soda water, will be 
‘ found the least objection ble KNU’s FRUIT SALT is peculi+rly adapted for any coustitutional weakness of the liver ; it possesses the p» wer 
TER, of reparation, when digestion has been cisturbed or lost, and plares the invalid on the right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by those 
s at tne who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT; therefore no tamily should ever be without it. 
netruce CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked “ ENU'S FRUIT SALT.” Without, you have been imposed on by a 
itein. worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


0 the Prepared by J. C. ENO’S Patent at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, 8.E., 














aye it s 
nsable BLAIR’S GOUT PILL.-. 
ly on THE FRIEND OF ALL!! THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM, 
Dock- \URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
ing it during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
; only disease attacking any vital part. 
‘ _ Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 144. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
= ; FRAMPTON’S PILL UF HEaLTH. 
These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
pee powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, ST®MACH, — ya — and liver —, 
co. Ae ess of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and a 
: tuto KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and dinactbess ol Go etamash ead ta 
t into VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
efficacious in all ailments insidental to FEMALES, the distressing headache so very pr. valeat, depression of 
: spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
with Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, pimples, ard sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
: the for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. bloom to the complexion. 
soer- All Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94. per box. 
the 





e. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Legend of St. Christopher, and other Poems. By Mary E, Surprey, Author of “ Gabrielle 
Vaughan,” “Janetta,” &, &c. Super royal 32m0. Cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, 1s. 6d. e : 
Ichabod. The Hebrews’ Lamentation. A Poem. By AnnapeL Crewe, Author of ‘‘A Medley,” “ Happiness 
or, Starting in Lite,” &. Demy 16mo. Cloth, gilt edves, 1s, ; 
C The Traveller's Manual of Prayers and Meditations. ByaClergyman. 16mo, Cloth. Is 6d, 
a Short Lessons in Christian Theology. Beivy Simple Readings trom tne Gospel according to Sr. Jou. 
By Mrs. STEWART Heaptam. Suitaole for use iu Bible Classes, and for Family and Cottage Reading, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. : 
The Denominational Dictionary; or, Handbook of Sects and Doctrines. By W. H. Crown 8ve. 
Limp cloth, 2s, 6d. : , dhs : . 
The New Testament Says. An Index of Subjects treated of in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with thcir 
1 various synonyms, By Wii11am Hor, Crown 8vo, Limp Cloth, ls, 
a 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW, 








Books for Boys and Girls. 


The Story of our Father’s Love, told to 
Children. By Marx Evans. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. With Four Lilustrations. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price !s. 6d. 

Locked Out. 
Barutrg. With a Frontispiece. 
price 1s. 6d. 

Daddy's Pet. A Sketch from Humble Life. By 
Mrs. KE. Ross (‘‘ Nelsie Brook”). With Six Lilustrations. 
Royal 16mo. Cloth, price 1s. 


WORKS BY Mrs. G. 8. REANEY. 


Blessing and Blessed. A Sketch of Girl Life. 
With » Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s, 
Waking and Working; or, From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, price 5s. 

Sunshine Jenny, and Other Stories, Three Illustra- 
tions, Royal l6mo, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and Other Stories. Three 
Illustrations. Roya 16wo, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Just Any One, and Other Stories. With Three 
lilustrations, Royal 16mo. Cloth, 1s. 6d, 


A Tale of the Strike. By Eten 
Royal 16mo. Cloth 


WORKS BY HESBA STRETTON. 
Royal 16mo., cloth, 1s. 6d, each. 


Michel Lorio’s Cross, and Other Stories. With 
Two Illustrations. 

The Storm of Life. 
Twenty-first Thousand. 

Friends till Death, and Other Stories. With Two 
Illustrations. 

Lost Gip. With Six Illustrations. Fifty-ninth 
Tuousand, A Superior Edition, with Twelve Iilustra- 
tions, price 2s. 6d. 

The King’s Servants. 
Forty-tvird Thousand, 

Cassy. With Six Illustrations. Thirty-eighth Thou- 
sand. 

The Crew of the Dolphin. Illustrated. Four- 
teenth Thousand. 


With Ten Illustrations. 


With Eight Illustrations, 


Royal 16m>., cloth limp, price 6d. each, 

A Man of His Word. With Frontispiece. 

A Night anda Day. With Frontispiece. Twelfth 
Thousand. 

Friends till Death. With Frontispiece. Twenty- 
fourth Thousand. 

Two Christmas Stories. 
Twenty-first Thousand, 

Michel Lorio’s Cross, and Left Alone. With 
Frontispiece. Fifteenth Thousand. 

The Worth of a Baby, and How Apple-tree 
COUR! WAS WON. With Frontispiece. Nineteenth 
Thousand, 

Old Transome. Taken from ‘ The King’s Servants,” 
With Frontispiece. Sixteenth Thousand, 


With Frontispiece. 





David Lloyd’s Last Will. With Four J]lustra- 
tuns, Royal 16mo., cloth, zs. 6d. 

The Wonderful Life. Thirteenth Thousand. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 





HOLNESS’S LIST OF 


Slustrated Books for Presents. 


The Good Shepherd and His Lambs. Royal 
16mo., cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. ; bevelled gilt edges, 3s. 6d, This 
illustrated volume contains about Forty Engravings, and is an 
admirable book for the young. : 

The Story of John Wesley. By Frances Bevan. 
A Second Edition, revised and corrected. Seven original Lilustra 
tions. 380 pages royal 16mo., best cloth boards, price 2s. dd. ; bevelled 
gilt edges, 3s, tid. ’ 

Faithful Words for Old and Young. Volume 

for 1878, in cloth gilt boards, price Is. 6d. 

The Wicket Gate, and Some who Found It. 
Illustrated. By H. N., Editor of “ Faithful Words Almanac.” In 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. ; gilt edges, antique, 2s., postage free. 

On Building Houses; or, From the Sand to the 
Rock. Illustrated. By the Author of “ Talkings in the Twilight.” 
In cloth boards, 1s. 6d. ; gilt, 2s., post free, 

The Narrow Pathway to the Golden Gate. 
A Book for Young Pilgrims. New and revised Edition, with several, 
full- paged Illustrations. In cloth boards, Is.6d.; gilt edges, antique 
23., pustage free. ‘ 

Cradled in the Nile ; or, The Child of the Bulrnshes. 
With a Sketch of the Coast of Africa, illustrated with a Map and 
several Woodcuts. Cloth, 1s.; gilt edges, antique, Is. 6d., postage 


free. 

Stories of Love and Mercy. A Series of Narra- 
tives for Young People, illustrative of Gospel Truth. Lllustrated. 
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THE STORY OF AN EFFORT TO DO WELL AND PROSPER. 
BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


I HAVE stepped across the street to see how | 


my shop looks from this side of the way, | 


and I can’t help saying, though it isn’t conceit, 
as you may fancy, makes me say it, that a 
brighter, prettier shop never was seen! 

Ours is, as you see, but a small country 
town, and to you whocome from a great city 
it looks, I dare say, dull and quiet enough ; 
but to us, since the new railway has been 
finished, it is no longer like the same place, it is 
become so gay and bustling; really, one hardly 
knows one’s way about, so many new houses 
and new streets have sprung up; and as to 
the people, half of them have strange faces, 
and we have not at all been used to that. 

I can’t help being very glad that my shop 
is in an old house, and not in a new one, and 
that it is in one of the few with gables and 
peaked roofs, for I think they set the street 
off, and give it a pleasant homely look, like 
that of a family circle where the old folks are 
still spared to look round with kindliness, as 
is their wont, on the young ones. 

Who would ever have thought it? Not I, 
I am sure. Itisa wonderful thing altogether. 
Not that I should have this beautifulshop. I 
dont mean that, though, indeed, that is a 
wonderful thing too, but the “altogether of 
it,” by which I mean the altogether of “my 
shop andI.” How we have battled on, alone 
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and together, and seem to have come toa 
lasting union, as far as such unions can be 
lasting, after all. 

3ut it won’t do to stand out here any 
longer, for shops are like children; if you 
don’t pay attention to them some mischance 
is sure to befall, so I’ll step back, and as you 
say you would like to hear our history—that 
is, the history of my shop and. I,—I'll tell it 
you, little by little, from behind our own 
counter. After all, it will only be like hear- 
ing it read from a book, chapter by chapter, 


| till all is done ; and really and truly every one’s 


life is in chapters ; some gay and some grave 
as God appoints for them; and moreover, I 
have not a doubt myself, that all our lives are 
read though, as you see, so few are printed. 
Only now, if you mean to follow my story, 
you must be content to begin on the first 
round of its ladder. I suppose every one’s 
life has a ladder, up which, if they would 
attain toany excellence, they must perforce go. 
I shall never forget the knowledge dawning 
on me that mine had, and that it was quite 
time I began to climb it. I was standing 
then where you see me stand now, just be- 
hind this very counter, only then I was a 
forlorn, dirty, ill-clad girl, somewhere about 
fourteen. I had been minding the shop, which 
was my usual occupation, all the morning, and 
I may safely say it was just as forlorn and 
dirty as myself. We had then a ps low 
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custom,—indeed, our customers mostly came 
from the back yards of a narrow street that is 
now all cleared away to give place to the new 
station. I had been serving one of these low- 
class customers, who was none other than 
Mrs. Laziback’s Lucy, to three penn’orth of 
butter and sundries, and had slipt the money, 
which was as usual all in halfpence, though 
without, for a wonder, a bad one among them, 
into the drawer which then served as a till, 
when a well-dressed middle-aged man pushed 
his way into the shop. 

Now I say pushed his ‘way in because he 
could not have got in without, for a sack of 
potatoes had been emptied down behind the 
door, and a cask of herrings sat on the pota- 
toes, and a stone or two of salt lay over the 
cask, so that unless he would consent to come 
in sideways, as our customers had done for 
weeks past, why, he must push to get the door 
wider open. 

Well, he managed it at last, and even then 
he tumbled over the tub of American flour, 
which stood plump in the way, and by the 
time he reached the counter and stood oppo- 
site to me he looked cross enough, and no 
wonder. I knew every one in our neighbour- 
hood, but I did not know him. He stared 
about him with a keen glance; he had such 
piercing grey eyes, they seemed to see every- 
thing, and yet for all that they were not 
unkindly. I thought he might be “the 
party” for whom the house up our lane, a 
new house in the field I had asa child de- 
lighted to play in, had lately been built, but 
Ididnot know. AllI knew was that though 
he had not spoken a word he knew already the 
flour in the tub was damaged, and the pota- 
toes barely saleable,—in fact, that his eyes 
found out the state of everything. 

I really did not know who he was, but I 
knew he looked respectable, and as a young 
shopkeeper, taught to be civil to every one, I 
had been warned to be especially so to re- 
spectable customers, and so I am sure I meant 
to be when, giving my hands arub on my 
frock, for I fancied his keen glance was taking 
note of their deficiencies now, I bent over 
the counter and said in my most obliging 
manner, “And pray, sir, what’s for you?” 

I always was an eager child, and so I have 
no doubt I spoke eagerly ; indeed, I may as 
well confess to you I am even now eager when 
serving customers, and that nothing vexes me 
like having them go away without buying 
anything. I hoped to sell this stranger some- 
thing, though what it was to be I did not 
know, for he seemed difficult to please, and I 
saw he was very particular. 





But I had to repeat my question, for at first 
he took no notice of it. When he did, it was 
to look up from my hands to my face and smile. 

‘**There’s been no water laid on here,” said 
he, with a fatherly look ; “ really that’s a pity.” 

Now you see his naming the water made 
me quite sure he was the “ new party,” be- 
cause the new party was the manager of the 
waterworks just being set on foot. These 
waterworks had been joined on, so to speak, 
to the gasworks, so as to make them one 
concern, under one management. ‘This 
discovery made, I hastened to profit by it. 

“Mother says there’s no need to lay the 
new water in here, because the house has an 
excellent well,” said I. 

** So you really have a well,” remarked the 
stranger; “I’m sure I’m glad to hear it.” 

**Oh yes, sir, we have a well, and mother 
said .I was to tell you so, and that we 
shouldn’t want the waterworks water in here.” 

“Then it’s far off, I suppose, this well?” 
said he, with a look that confused me, for I 
seemed to see myself in it as in a mirror, 
with my hair all rough and my face dirty. 

“ Dear, no, sir, it’s close to the house,” said 
I, colouring. “ Please, sir, it’s called the 
lucky well, and mother say’s Luck’s Lane is 
named after it.” 

“Close to the house, and a lucky well; 
dear me, that makes it a greater pity still. 
Couldn’t you use it, and make your shop 
prosper ?” said he, with a smile. 

He had turned and was gone, leaving me 
with a mingled feeling, half anger, half shame, 
in which, however, the shame predominated. 
For the first time since I had minded it I 
had been made to feel ashamed of my shop 
and of myself. 

“ Mother,” said I that night, when she was 
come in from her daily occupation at the 
baby-linen warehouse, and while we sat at tea 
in the little room you see out yonder—a poor 
enough place it was then,—“ mother, what’s 
‘prosper’ mean?” 

“Prosper! prosper did you say, child? 
Why, Polly, who'd have thought you didn’t 
know what prosper meant?” 

“But I don’t, mother; not clearly, at 
least,” said I. 

“ Well, child, it means doing what we are 
not doing, and are never likely to do again,” 
replied mother, with a sigh. 

‘“‘ And what’s that then?” I asked. 

“Oh, for that, child, it’s told soon enough. 
It means doing well, getting rich; didn’t I 
say it was doing what we'd never do?” 

“ Are doing well and getting rich all one?” 
said I, 
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“No, child, I can’t say as they are,” and 
mother passed her slender long fingers over 
her forehead, as she always did when per- 
plexed, “ for many folks get rich who never 
did well in all their lives, and there are 
others who’ve never done any one harm 
and are always poor; it’s all chance, I 
expect.” 

“Or perhaps, mother, it’s all meant to 
come right in the end,” said I. 

“It may be; but, Polly, what ever put 
‘ prosper ’ into your head? It’s been out of 
mine this many a day.” 

‘Oh, well, mother, it’s time it came in 
again ; but for ‘prosper,’ it was a stranger 
put it into mine. Mother, I think he’s the 
new party. I felt sure he was, for he talked 
about the water, and he stared round and 
round the shop and said something about it’s 
being a pity we had no water laid in; and 
when I told him, as you said I was, that we 
had a well, he said it was a pity we didn’t use 
it, or something like that, and make our shop 
‘ prosper;’ and I’ve been wondering ever since 
what ever he could mean,” said I, feeling 
aggrieved and quite ready to cry. 

“Oh well, Polly, the meaning’s clear 
enough,” said mother, “though there’s no 
need to cry about it.” 

‘* But what did he mean ?” said I, mv tears 
overflowing right off. 

“ Why, child, it’s plainenough. He meant 
that the shop was a poor, dirty place that 
cleaning would do no harm to, and he’s right 
there, only I haven’t the courage to set about 
it. I haven’t a doubt he’s the new party, 
and that he came in to see what sort of a 
shop it was, for it’s the nearest to his house, 
and might have been convenient, and now 
he’ll just go elsewhere ; and I’m sorry for 
that too, for they are well-off people, of 
course they are, and we stand greatly in need 
of respectable customers—but it’s our luck.” 

“Perhaps they'll come after all, mother,” 
said I, for the thought of good customers, 
when we had so many bad ones, was very 
enticing to me. 

“Not they. He’s been and seen the’ 
poverty of the land, as one may say. I 
might have known he would come, for I saw 
them getting into the new house yesterday, 
so that’s enough said, though had the shop 
been what it used to be they’d have been 
glad enough to have dealt with us. Ah, well, 
more’s the pity. Don’t let’s speak of it any 
more, child ;’ and with that mother and I 
betook ourselves, as we often did then, to 
sitting silent, she staring into the fire with 





reflections I knew to be anything but plea- 





sant ; and for mine, they were not just then 
bright enough to make hers more cheerful. 

Only you see that night, when I crept up 
all tired to bed, I did not fall asleep right off 
as usual, but lay and thought about “ pros- 
per ;’ and then it was that for the first time 
my life seemed to have a ladder, up which if 
I could only climb I should arrive at some- 
thing better than a hand-to-mouth living in 
a dirty shop ; and when at last I fell asleep it 
was to dream of climbing up a ladder quite 
to the top. 

I have no doubt it was this vivid dream 
made me awake as I did in the dawn, and 
still thinking of prosper I got up and dressed. 
If the shop was a poor dirty place, not fit for 
good customers, the sooner it was made clean 
the better. Eager to begin my reforms, I 
dressed in haste and crept downstairs, but 
noiselessly, for mother still slept. 

I shall never forget standing on the 
threshold of my shop in the early dawn of that 
autumn morning. Neither the sight I looked 
upon nor the half-rested feeling with which 
I regarded it were at all pleasant. It would 
have been far more pleasant to have been in 
bed waiting for mother’s call of “Come, 
Polly, aren’t you getting up ?” and then not 
hurrying a bit, but lying on still, watching the 
sky get more blue, or the swallows flitting by 
to their nests under the eaves just by my 
window. Oh yes, far more pleasant than to 
stand as I was standing, looking in upon a 
dirty shop, and the flies sticking close to its 
ceiling. 

But in my heart there was as an awakening, 
a new life, a new resolution, and this resolu- 
tion was to prosper. So shaking off alike the 
weariness and the despairing feeling of not 
knowing how“to set about it, I resolved by 
way of beginning to clean and tidy up my 
shop, that it might perchance attract better 
customers, and the manager of the water- 
works was not forgotten. 

I am not going to weary you by an account 
of this my first effort, nor tell you how many 
buckets of the “lucky well water” were 
stealthily brought in and emptied down on 
my unlucky shop. I laugh now when I think 
of it, and of the unfortunate potatoes, “rotten 
enough,” as mother said, “already,” bobbing 
up and down in it. She did scold me when she 
came down, for by that time we were literally 
under water, and she had to go about on 
pattens. ; 

But she was not down yet for a long while, 
and meanwhile I swept and dusted ard 
worked away with a will. ; 

How long it was before I was iaterrupted 
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TI don’t remember, but I know the grey dawn 
had turned into a most lovely autumn morn- 
ing, and the gleaners began to goby. All 
the poor of the back yards ; among them the 
Snailers, in ragged clothes and shoes out of 
heel, and the Neerdowells, old mother Neer- 
dowell carrying the sacks, and I may say the 
Neerdowells and all that class are alike for 
that, they always make the old ones bear the 
burdens. I have seen old mother Neerdowell 
ever so often staggering along between two 
buckets laden with grains for the pigs, and 
her great idle son following her carrying 
nothing at all. It is the way of them all 
round. 

Well, and there were the Works, and I 
must not forget to mention them, because] ohn 
and Martha Work were my school-fellows, 
and my only companions as I may say, and 
their aunt, Mrs. Helpall—for so they had 
named her, though that was not her real 
name, for her real name was not half so 
pretty, seeing it was Tibbs, and did not seem 
to fit her, as the other did, exactly. 

So all the street was lively with passers by, 
and when the Works had reached the shop 
door they stopped, with a “ Dear me, Polly, 
you are up early” from Martha, and a “ It’s 
a pity now, child, you can’t go with us this 
fine morning for a day’s gleaning ” from Mrs. 
Helpall, and a “‘ If you’d like to go I'll mind 
the shop for you” from John, for John was 
the best-natured lad in all the town, and 
always ready todo any one a goodturn. Yes, 
John was well known for a downright good- 
natured lad even then, and he had such a 
kindly, pleasant way of offering his services 
that it was always hard to refuse him. I re- 
member how hard it was to me that morning 
to decline going gleaning and leaving him to 
mind the shop, as he had done on rare 
occasions befure, but of course I could not, 
and I said so. 

“But it’s such a pity,” urged John, “for 
you see, Polly, aunt’s off to ‘The Hollows’ 
to glean wheat, and you’ll never have such a 
chance again. Come, I don’t care to go if 
you'd like to ; you'll enjoy it ever so.” 

“Oh yes, I know that, but I can’t go,” said 
I, doggedly. “I mean to mind the shop, 
and I’m cleaning it up, and I want to get it 
tidied before mother comes down.” 

“ But I'd do all that a deal better than 
you,” insisted John ; ‘throwing down all that 
water isn’t a bit girl’s work.” 

“T should think not indeed,” said Martha, 
giving her pretty head atoss. “I’m certain 
sure I shouldn’t like the task.” 


“come, come, Martha, don’t be for discou- 
raging Polly. The child’s quite right to try.” 

“T don’t want to discourage her,” said 
Martha, “but as to putting that shop to 
rights, I wish Polly joy of it. Why ever don’t 
her mother see to it ?” which last observation 
made my cheeks burn, and aunt Helpall say 
it was time to move on, “ And don’t mind 
any one’s banter, Polly,” said she, “ for God 
is on the side of those who try to mend their 
ways, and I don’t doubt He will be on yours 
and make you prosper.” 

So they moved on, John unwillingly, and 
with many lookings back to see if I would re- 
lent,which I did not, so they all went off in the 
direction of the Hollows, leaving me with a 
second edition, if I may so say, of the word 
“ prosper,” with its new meaning of trying to 
improve things running in my head. 

Now mother was always very “‘ cast down,” 
as she called it, of a morning, and she was 
always more cast down and dispirited on a 
sunshiny morning than on another. She 
used to say the sunshine seemed to mock 
her, but the cloudy days bore her company ; 
“they soothed her,” she said ; and thinking 
of it now it seems to me my mother was 
right, only for a different reason, for when 
the sky is overcast it seems to say, ‘‘ Come up 
higher, come up higher ;” but then that is a 
fancy of mine, yousee. But you know for a 
low-spirited person to come down and find 
all the house flooded is not likely to improve 
their spirits, especially when they have to get 
their own breakfast, and find the sticks they 
left to light their fire with, all wet. Besides, 
if there was anything mother hated it was a 
mop. “Half the drunkards have been 
mopped into the public-house”—that was 
her opinion, she said, and now there was 
nothing for it but the mop in ours. 

But mother was no scolder, even though 
as on this occasion she did try to scold. 
“ Never do it again, Polly,” said she ; “‘ any- 
thing is better thanall this damp ; and besides, 
now I suppose I'll have to go without my 
breakfast, though it isn’t that I care for that.” 
But you may be sure I did care ; and I did 
not mean mother to go without breakfast, so I 
ran and fetched in fresh sticks, and sitting on 
the high shop stool, with my wet petticoats 
tucked under me, I seized the old bellows, 
and I puffed and I blew what ought to have 
been a fire, but which, everything being damp 
around, resolved to sulk and turn out nothing 
but smoke. Mother meanwhile watched my 
efforts standing in pattens, and disconsolately. 
“ Not that it matters, child,” said she, “ for 





“ Come, come,” interrupted Mrs. Helpall ; 


I never have the least bit of appetite ; care has 
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killed it, 1 suppose. It’s nothing to meto go|T’ll have to have another try to get in the 


without my breakfast.” 


account of Mrs. Stone’s and that’s enough 


“Oh, but, mother,” said I, laughing, “ it is | to take away any one’s appetite.” 


tome. I’m ever so hungry,” for you see I 


“ But, mother, it will be ever so long before 


said that because I knew there was nothing |you get any dinner, and I’m sure if you’re 


mother liked so much as providing for others, 


going to the Stones before you come back 


and that it would cheer her more to feel she} you’ll need something to strengthen you,” 


must get me a breakfast than anything else I 
could do to cheer her. Good, kind mother! 


said I, for you see I pitied mother, and 
couldn’t bear to see her look so sad and 


So at last the fire did burn, and the water | weary ; and young asI was, I knew quite well 
did boil, and I put a bit of carpet under| what going to get Mrs. Stone’s account in 


mother’s feet, and she grew more cheery. 

“ And, Polly, who was that at the door so 
early?” said she, and I told her all the 
Works, and how John wanted me to go with 
them, “but I couldn’t, could I, mother?” 

‘No indeed, poor child.” 

** Mother ! ” 

“Well, my dear?” 

“ Mother, I wish the manager of the water- 
works had seen the shop with the water laid 
on,” said I, laughing. 

‘He'd have seen one can have too much 
even of a lucky well, Polly,” said mother, 
getting more cheerful,—nay, almost smiling. 

“ Mother!” 

“ Well, child, what now ? I must be going.” 

“Not yet; another ten minutes. I say, 
mother, why don’t the Works buy their goods 
of us? Wouldn’t they be good customers ?” 

“Of course they would, but, Polly, they'll 
never buy of us, though they wish us well. 
Ours is not the sort of shop for them. Dear 
me, no! They go to Mr. Thrivewell’s, in 
Market Row, or to widow Bland’s, in Luck’s 
Lane, where they don’t risk to get dead flies 
in their sugar, as they do in a miserable little 
shop such at ours has become.” 

“ Mother,” said I, “I’m ever so sorry about 
the flies.” 

“Well, well, child, I didn’t say it for a 
reproach. What can one pair of hands do?” 

“ But, mother, every lane has a turn, and if 
our shop has had a bad turn it’s going to 
hurry on to the next, which is most likely a 

good one. Why shouldn’tit? Why, you've 
often told me Mr. Thrivewell was once a 
poor lad, and he’s always saying, ‘ All who do 
well will come to be Thrivewells ;’ and, 
mother, I mean to do well.” 

“T hope you may, child. If you do ’twill 
be the first bit of good luck I’ve had this 
many a day, and I don’t look for it.” 

“But, mother,” said I, “I do. Come, 


meant. 

But my pleading was in vain. “Not but 
that I’d eat for your sake, child, if I could,” 
said she, “for you've been a good child te 
me, and I’ve no wish to down you. Here, 
help me on with my shawl.” 

So I helped her on with her shawl, and 
having asked her to help me move the heavy 
tub of flour, that no more customers might 
tumble over it, watched her down the street, 
according to my wont, till the last folds of 
her dress turned the corner. When they did, 
I turned within and picked up the last of the 
potatoes rotting in the corner. 

The entrance to my shop was now clear, its 
floor clean, and its counter dusted. In the 
joy of my heart I set its door wide open and 
hastened upstairs—for I was, as you may 
well believe, both wet and dirty—to tidy 
myself. Were we not one, my shop and I? 
And were we not going to do well, and im- 
prove, and prosper together ? 

But save on a Sunday, when I loitered 
about it at will, I was not used to making 
myself tidy, and it took far longer than I had 
anticipated. Like myself, all my habits had 
been forlorn, and what few clothes I had— 
and they were few indeed—were left un- 
mended till wanted. So the hooks were off 
my only other dress, my apron had no strings, 
and much as I wished to brush my hair, no- 
where could I find the hair-brush. 

But I did not trouble about the shop, for 
the street was very quiet, and I hurried down 
at last only because I heard the baker's 
truck, and knew by experience that it would 
bring in its wake our first customers; and I was 
right there, for he had hardly laid the sweetly 
smelling loaves, with an astonished look at 
the new improvement of finding it clean, 
on the counter, when they began to drop in, 
—labouring men, who chucked their money 
out of their pockets with a rattling sound, 

















you've hardly tasted any breakfast ;” and that 
indeed was true, not of that morning, but of 
many a one. 

‘Child, child, I can’t. I’ve been awake 
all night thinking how ever we’ll pay the rent. 


and carried off their loaves in clean coloured 
handkerchiefs ; or children whose basket and 
the bread were tight fits, and who sometimes 
paid for it and sometimes didn’t, and careless 
servants of careless households, who snatched 
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up their loaves with “We've no bread for| Why, even your little baby will stare at 
breakfast,” and promised to pay for them | nothing till some day its stare is all for you, 
“nother time,” as they stood on the thresh- | and its look as direct from God, and divine ; 
old, or perhaps before they got there, ob-|and its tiny fingers will at first cast every 
served, “ Missis ll pay to-morrow.” \ treasure to earth, but the day comes when it 
There were so many of these “ pay ’nother | will hug its pet lamb and hold it. Every- 
time” and “missis ’ll pay to-morrow” cus- | thing has its appointed time, and the thought- 
tomers, that the little slate on which I hastily | less age does not embrace all life ; and as for 
put them down was as usual soon full of} mine, why, it was about over. 
them ; as for yesterday’s, and past “’nother| But my occupation and my thoughts about 
times,” they were already entered in the big customers who would pay or would not were 
account-book which lay on the shelf under | interrupted by the entrance of a child, who 
the counter. at all events never came in, as she did often, 
I was very proud of this big book, for young | without the money in her chubby little hand. 
as I was, and strange as it may sound to you, |She mostly came for “ somethin’ dood for 
I had been thoroughly well taught to keep | daddy’s breakfast,” and I mostly served her, 
accounts, as I shall explain to you later. For | first to many kisses, for she was such a dar- 
the moment I want to tell you how these | ling, and then to herrings or a rasher of bacon 
“pay “nother time ” and the “ we won't pay such as daddy did not despise. On this 
you till we’re obliged, or it suits us” cus- | occasion I thought I would send herrings, 
tomers, the latter of whom always said they |and looked round with much satisfaction at 
were “ insulted ” if we asked for our money, |the herring barrel, as it stood in its new and 
were just then about our ruin, they left their | far more convenient place. People are very 
accounts so long standing, and when they paid | fond of saying “ disappointments are good 
them let the half still run on, to the great | for us,” and Iam not going to question it, 
torment of my poor mother, who said they | but only to observe that it was a keen dis- 
would wear her life out of her, and lay her/appointment to find the barrel I had left 
in her coffin, which would be a workhouse | half full now quite empty. “ Where ever can 
one, to be paid for “nother time ” also. ‘the herrings be?” said I, feeling quite be- 
So then I may say this big ledger of the | wildered, as a glance round sufficed to show 
“we won't pay till we’re obliged” customers me the absence also of the flitch of bacon 
was at once my pride and my despair, and I that hung against the wall. 
remember still the sort of pang with which I} “ ’Deed, I don’t know,” said the child, 
opened it and regarded its pages of long- | putting her hand in mine with the happy con- 
standing accounts—of accounts I had not | fidence of infancy that all would come right. 
entered, they were too far back for that, and| ‘Why, I declare the herrings and the 
of those I had, as this very day, again to bacon are both gone,” said I, the remem- 
enter in. brance of the open shop door coming to my 
“It's almost hopeless,” said I, as I stood mind. 
there at this occupation in the now empty| I wasso long considering this misfortune, to 
shop, and thought, with my fingers turning lus, just then so great, that the child’s mother, 
over the pages till I found it, of my poor |a noted vixen, came to see what she was about 
mother going that day once more to pray and |““to stay so long, and father waiting for his 
to beg for the payment of Mrs. Stone’s long-| breakfast!” And having shaken the child 
standing account, that we might at least pay |and made her cry, she barely listened out my 
our rent and keep a roof over us a little longer | story to rate me ; “ I was an idle, dirty, care- 
—‘‘it’s almost hopeless ; but where there’s a |less girl, and if I chose to leave the shop 
will there’s a way, and I have the will to|door open who could blame the tramps—she 
amend asd to prosper, and I’ll try and try |saw them pass—for comin’ in ? it served me 
to find the way, and if we’re to prosper, one | right, it did.” 
thing is sure,—we must improve our custom! Now yousee I knewall that, but that is how 
and get people who will pay us.” people do. They never feel that you know 
I was growing fast, you say; yesterday a|how stupid you have been unless they tell 
thoughtless, idle, dirty girl ; to-day scanning | you. Happily for me, I had minded the shop 
the future with a will, and this will to do well | long enough to know how to hold my tongue, 
and prosper. But is not it often so with|and so I made no reply, though I felt all in 
young things? Don’t we one and all come |a flush of anger. 
to a: moment when we begin to consider and| But when she was gone it was by no 
to reflect ?—when our mind makes itself felt ?! means to leave me in peace. She only went 
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to tell the neighbourhood, which was then, 
as I have told you, a very low one, and every 
idle slut having talked over my misadventure 
standing arms akimbo on her own door-step, 
came to talk it over in my shop, and I was 
questioned and re-questioned, and blamed 
and re-blamed, and told ‘‘ people with shops 
should think more of their customers and 
less of adornin’ theirselves,” and “so much 
cleanin’ was nought but pride,” till, by the 
time each had had her say and all were gone, 
I was quite tired out, and, leaning against 
the counter, wept bitterly. 

“‘ If I’d only left the shop alone,” thought 
I, “if I’d never tried to make it clean, it was 
good enough for them and such as them! 
Oh, I wish I'd never begun to try and do 
well, and to prosper! If I’d only left things 
alone! What ever will mother say? And all 
the new flitch of bacon gone !” 

But in weeping I grew calmer. “I’ve 
done wrong, and it’s about mother I care the 
most, for she’s enough to fret her; but I’m 
glad the shop is clean, and I’m glad I’ve 
begun to try to improve, and perhaps prosper 
will come later.” 

The thought that it might made me dry 
my eyes, though I still sobbed hard. Young 
things do, for grief is not nature to them, and 
they seem to come to blows together. It 
often happens, however, that joy comes after 
sorrow, and a joyful surprise was preparing 
for me. This was the arrival of a hamper, 
which the drayman, a jovial good fellow, 
who had brought us hampers before, shoved 
in at the shop door, which I hastened to open. 

“There, miss,” said he, “it’s a big ’un 
this time! But heigho! what’s the matter? 
Come, don’t sob no more, but sign this ’ere 
book. Shall I take the wrapper off that ’ere 
‘amper for you?” 

So he took off the wrapper, and when I 
had signed his book, I told him still, amidst 
much sobbing, of our misfortune. 

“Don’t you give in for that, don’t you 
now. Why, bless my heart, it’s better nor if 
you'd been the thief ; it’s him as ought to cry. 
I'll be bound they were a pack on ’em.” 

*‘ The thieves will have nothing to cry for,” 
said I, feeling aggrieved at the fact. ‘ Why, 
they’ll have herrings for breakfast, if they 
don’t like bacon better.” 

“T don’t care what they'll have for their 
breakfasts, miss, I only know what sich like 
has for their suppers, and that’s a good bit o’ 
sorrow. Now I’s one as likes to finish the 
day wi’ a bit o’ comfort.” 

“T wish the herrings may choke them,” 
said I, passionately. 











The drayman laughed. “Oh, but they 
won't,” said he. “But I'll set the pelice on 
‘em, and try my best to get ’em the darbies ; 
but don’t you trouble, for honest folks is 
like corks, as will swim if they get the chance ; 
but rogues is like bullets, you may chance 
like keep ’em up by holding on ’em, I’ve 
done myself over and over ; but when you let 
go, the roguery if they have not parted com- 
pany, sinks ’em to the bottom. But I’m off, 
‘cause of the ’oss and parcels.” 

So saying, and with a caution to look 
sharp after the hamper, as it would be a good 
find if thieves saw it, the drayman mounted 
his dray and started, cracking his whip loudly. 
He was no sooner gone than I drew the bolt 
and set to work to examine the contents of 
my hamper. This done, I began to carry 
them one by one either into the inner room 
or behind the counter. I had often heard my 
mother say she “should work off her low 
spirits,” and now I worked off mine. 

I had, indeed, good cause to cheer up, for 
this hamper of new groceries came from an 
uncle in London, and showed that he at least 
had not deserted us. I had never seen this 
uncle, but he was to me like the good fairy 
in some fairy tale, and I had found time to 
read Cinderella; and the hampers, coming 
as they did at my request, seemed to come 
out of some unknown region in Fairyland, as 
if by the use of magic. 

But, in reality you know, these hampers 
came from the great black London; where 
uncle was in the wholesale trade, and a sort of 
prince-merchant, who I have since had reason 
to believe ave kith and kin to fairies, and per- 
haps you will end by thinking so too ; and all 
the goods sent to us in them were of superior 
quality and of reasonable price, and it was 
thanks to the timely help given by the arrival 
of these hampers that we were able to keep 
open the shop in our then circumstances at 
all. 

But this was the most beautiful hamper we 
had as yet had, and in arranging and unpacking 
so many good things and useful pretty things 
I forgot my grief for our loss, till the day 
began to wear away, and the hour of mother's 
return drawing near, re-awoke it. 

But girlhood is full of resources and ever- 
hopeful ones ; while unpacking I had already 
built a famous castle in the air about our 
future shop—the shop to be, wherein the 
customers were good customers who paid 
their accounts, which never had flies on its 
ceiling, maliciously lying in wait to drop into 
the sugar, which had a till always full, and 
shelves never empty, and a strong door, and 
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no sale of bacon, herrings, or potatoes, and 
a chair for mother behind the counter. 

Ah! mother, there it was; she would be 
coming home. I hastened to make up a cheer- 
ful fire, to place the new canister of tea, the 
treasures of the hamper, full in sight, to 
prepare the table for our evening meal, to set 
the chair and footstool, and having seen that 
the kettle was boiling, I stationed myself at 
the shop door to watch as usual for mother’s 
arrival. 


CHAPTER IL 


“TLL news travels fast,’ and so my mother, 
who I fondly hoped would hear no word of 
our robbery till she heard it from me, came 
home having been told of it, with so many 
additions and amplifications that she was 
quite in despair. 

“Child! child! how could you be so 
thoughtless ?” said she ; “ but there ! I knew 
all along we should never do well we’ve 
always been so unlucky. What ever shall we 
go now ?” and she threw herself despondently 
into the chair I had placed for her, and set 
in for a regular fret. 

Poor mother! she had been well brought 
up, and her words and ways were too soft 
and gentle for the world she lived among. 
She could never scream, or scold, or rave as 
they did, and yet you know it always seemed 
to me her words went in deeper. I often used 
to think theirs were like the noisy blustering 
wind one shuts the door against, and hers 
were like the air of summer, which one opens 
to gladly. 

But I did not leave mother to fret long, my 
head was too full of plans about the shop for 
that, so I talked to her about the grand 
hamper, and showed her the fine canisters 
of the new tea, which were of bright tin, with 
lids that lifted up but did not take off, and 
told her how the drayman had sent the po- 
lice after the thieves, and how thankful we 
ought to be, not to be thieves who supped on 
sorrow, and were like lead, sure to go plump 
to the bottom, but good honest folks, who, if 
they were ever so pushed down, would find 
their way like corks to the top at last ; and the 
end of our talk was that mother cheered up, 
and let me make tea out of one of the new 
canisters, for she said we had best taste it, be- 
cause of the customers; and it was so good, it 
quite refreshed us, and we set to work that 
very night to put all the new goods away into 
their right places. 

“For you remember, Polly,” said mother, 





“to-morrow’s fair day,—not that it makes 


much difference tous, for people like to buy 
in the fair and be cheated, rather than in the 
shops where they’d be honestly dealt with.” 

“ But, mother,” said I, “if they’ve been 
cheated in the fair last year, they'll remember 
it this, and that will be all the better for us.” 

“ Well, child, perhaps it may ; at all events, 
you’ve made the shop look more inviting.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know the half of what 
I’m going to do yet, mother,” said I, gaily. 
“I’m going to brighten up the window, and 
put into it such lots of things, that all who pass 
must look in; and I’ve such a quantity of 
sugar bonbons and pretty things come this 
time, only do see! mouse-traps, and clocks, 
and dolls, only do see, mother! and all of 
sugar ; it’s quite a pity to eat them, isn’t it?” 

‘Well, it israther, child, only you mustn't 
say so.” 

“Oh dear, why, mother the children would 
eat them just the same.” 

“Mother?” I said after a pause. 

“ Well,Polly,” replied mother, who had _ set 
herself to weigh out some of the new tea into 
the pretty papers uncle had sent in the hamper 

“ Mother, have you ever seen uncle?” 

“ Why, child, of course I have ; he was at 
our wedding.” 

“ And, mother, is he like father ?” 

“Yes, very,—that is, he’s very clever. Ah, 
dear me! when I think of those days, and 
these, why, dear me, your uncle was only a 
grocer then.” 

“But isn’t he a grocer now?” I asked. 

*‘ Well, child, yes, but he’s a merchant now, 
and quite at the top of the Jadder.” | 

‘‘Mother,” said I, feeling interested, “did he 
begin business a poor lad, like Thrivewell ?” 

“ Don’t call him ‘ Thrivewell,’ Polly, it isn’t 
good manners; and if we are fallen right down 
we needn’t come to bad manners. Besides, 
I'd like to think as some day, perhaps, when 
I’m dead and gone—for I’m nothing but a 
hindrance to you, child—you may go up to 
where you've fallen from. But speaking of 
your uncle, he never was a poor lad ; all the 
family were well off, and he had his little 
property like your father, only the business he 
took was half ruined with bad debts, and he 
turned it into a ready money concern, and 
then sold it, and went into the wholesale 
trade—didn’t I say he was clever? ” 

“ Mother, how funny that is! I’ve been 
planning, only to-day, to make our shop a 
ready money one. Oh, mother, do let me! 
I’ve been looking over the big account-book, 
that set me on thinking of it. Oh, mother, it’s 
so full of accounts we'll never, never get— 
never.” 
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“Tt isn’t my fault,” replied mother, twitch- 
her hands nervously. “I’ve been to Mrs. 
Stone’s to-day, and I'll have to go again to- 
night, and I go to this oneand I go to that, 
and I beg, and I pray, till I’m so weary, so 
weary, and I’m weary enough without, God 
knows ; but it’s always some excuse, if it isn’t 
something harder to bear,” said mother, sadly. 

Now you see I would have liked to say, 
“Don’t go to Mrs. Stone’s again;” but, 
alas! I dare not, for if we could not get her 
to pay us even ever so little of her long 
account, our ruin seemed quite near; but I 
wanted to cheer mother, so I talked about 
being “grown up,” and said, “‘They’d pro- 
mised to pay long enough, I'd see presently 
if I couldn’t make them doit,” which made 
mother smile, but observe I spoke “‘like a 
young thing who'd no experience,” and 
‘we'd best shut up the shop, for we’d never 
make it answer, and she’d always thought 
so ;” on which I said, “No, we mustn’t do 
that ; we had the shop, and we must make 
it answer.” 

“ But how, Polly? why, child, between poor 
customers who’ve nothing to pay, and flash 
customers, who like to spend all in show, 
we've no chance; we’d best shut up the 
shop afore worse comes.” 

“No, mother,” said I, eagerly, “ that we 
mustn’t! and I just grown up, we must 
have another try; if we can’t pay the rent 
next week I'll ask the landlord to wait, but 
I don’t believe I’ll have to,” added I, “ if 
you let me sell the new goods ready money ; 
it would be so easy to-morrow as it’s fair day, 
wouldn’t itnow? Come mother.” 

But mother was getting impatient: “You 
don’t understand trade, Polly,” said she; 
“shops are all the better for long accounts ; 
why, I remember the day when we had cus- 
tomers who paid by the month, or the quarter, 
or at Christmas, as regular as regular, and 
the money seemed ever so much more coming 
in that way. 

“Well, but, mother, we haven’t got those 
customers now ; why, you know how the last 
tea uncle sent was all snapped up at a cheap 
price by Mrs. Stone and such as her, 
and there’s not a pound paid for yet, if it ever 
will be,” said I, getting quite angry at the 
thought ; “‘and now to-morrow she’ll see the 
new goods, and it will be the same thing again. 
Oh, mother, do let me, just for this once, try to 
sell for ready money ; why, by night we may 
have sold enough to pay our rent, think of 
that, mother!” 

Well, I believe we should have come to 


and I another, but further disscusion on the 
knotty point of selling for ready money was 
stopped by the entrance of Mrs. Helpall on 
her way back from the day’s gleaning. “I’ve 
sent Martha on home,” said she,—“ not but 
she wanted to come in, to see what you’ve 
been doing in the shop, Polly, and indeed, 
my dear, you have improved it ; why, it looks 
as large again, that it does! and so tidy and 
clean, quite comfortable; you are fortunate 
to have done it to-day, and to-morrow the 
fair, and people say it will be a very great 
fair this time, so you may expect, now the 
shop is so nice and bright, to have plenty of 
customers. I hope you may, I’m sure. 
Why, and you’ve got new goods in, haven't 
you? Dear, that is lucky. Is that tea your 
mother is weighing out ?” 

“Polly had need have some luck,” said 
mother, “she’s managed to get the shop 
robbed this morning,” and with that she went 
through all the story, and finished by saying 
I was too fond of improvements, and it was 





best to leave things as they were. 

But Mrs. Helpail was not of her opinion ; 
she thought every one should try to improve, 
she said; “and as for this misfortune, she 
wasn’t sure it would prove one in the end, for 
it would teach Polly to be cautious and pru- 
dent, and every one had to buy experience ; 
and with that she asked to look at that tea, 
“ for it smells good, and acupful of good tea 
is what every one is glad of. I’m sure I shall 
be to-night, for I’m very tired ; only, you see, 
a day at the Hollows this fine weather would, 
I thought, do us all good; and one does 
like a dish of furmenty, though the gleaning is 
nothing to us here; and you’ve not been 
forgotten, Polly, for Martha’s been and gleaned 
you a famous bit of wheat, and John’s made 
it up into a little wheatsheaf. Take it out of 
my basket carefully, for the summer has been 
so hot, the grain is very ripe.” 

“ It's very kind of them,” said I, “‘ where’s 
John ?” 

“Oh, well, he’s carrying home a great 
bundle of wheat for that poor little Jim 
Neerdowell ; poor little lad, he’s so sickly, and 
no wonder, living among such a set in that 
yard. I wonder there is a child left alive in 
it, that I do. However, Jim’s had a good 
time of it to-day, and John’s been helping 
him finely, as you may guess, for what would 
he have gleaned without? But I say, Polly, 
about this tea, you may weigh me a pound 
or two, for though we do buy our tea at 
Thrivewell’s, I can’t say his last was so good it 
couldn’t be mended; and besides I’m too 





words over it, for mother was sct one way 





tired to-night to go on to Market Row.” 
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I need not tell you that I hastened to obey 
the order, glad enough that I had polished 
up the balances, at whose brightness I saw 
my new customer give a favourable look, and 
I may say these pounds of tea were memo- 
rable as being the beginning of the ready 
money custom I coveted, for though when 
the tea was weighed so many other articles 
were added to it that I began to fear, the 
list was so long, it must go down among the 
“ pay ‘nother time, accounts ”—not, you know, 
that I should in this case have minded it, 
only we were just then so troubled for money 
to pay our rent with—such was not the case ; 
for when the last item was added I was told 
to put paid to it, and received the whole in 
current coin of the realm, without so much 
as a clipt shilling or a bad sixpence among it. 

Oh, how glad and thankful I felt ! for it 
seemed as if the desire of my heart to do 
well and prosper had been given me; and 
though I have had many a happy moment 
since then, and been thankful, I doubt if I 
have had one of more unmixed satisfaction 
than that when that autumn evening I signed 
my name with “ received with thanks ” to the 
long bill of the good Mrs. Helpall ; and my 
own opinion is now, as it was then, that she 
gave me this order out of her kindly heart to 
comfort me for the sorrow my carelessness had 
brought on us by leaving the shop door open. 

But as for the thieves, we never heard a 
word more of them, and as we could not 
afford to wait, mother had to get in that very 
night a supply of herrings and bacon : as for 
the articles just bought, John came in for 
them, and told meall about the gleaning, and 
I thanked him for the little wheatsheaf; 
and, “ John,” said I, “I’ve thought what I’ll 
do with it. I’m going to make the window 
splendid, and when it’s done you'll just take 
a look, and you'll see your wheatsheaf in it.” 

Well, mother was gone a long while, as I 
knew she would, for she'd to go to the 
Stones, and till her return I worked on, the 
only interruption being from boys, who 
watching the pretty things I was putting into 
the window, which had convenient shelves 
across it, would after many exclamations of 
delight step in to buy chocolate drops, or 
surprises, or marbles; the unselfish ones 
being easily discovered by their thinking of 
some little brother or sister, and asking for 
“that ‘ere clock” for little Bill, or “just one 
of them dolls for sissy.” 

I was very, very tired, as you may be sure, of 
so long a day’s work, and glad enough when 
at last mother came in. She had had a hard 
battle, first to get the bacon and herrings on 





credit, and then, and worse than all, with 
Mrs. Stone. 

“And I’ve been called impertinent, and 
stupid, and pestering; and but that they’ve 
promised to pay to-morrow, I’ve had my walk 
for nothing. Oh, child child, we'll never keep 
onthe shop! But see, let’s to bed; for sleep 
soothes sore hearts, and mine is sore enough.” 

“Never mind, mother. See, I’ve made 
you a cup of cocoa ; and as for Mrs. Stone, 
don’t think of her. Think we’ve got a new 
ready money customer, who’s paid us a 
handsome bill already.” 

“Polly,” said mother, sipping her cocoa, 
while I locked up all round, “ you're just 
like your father—he always was so cheerful.” 


CHAPTER III, 


THERE is, I am sure, no need to tell you 
that I felt little disposed to rise a second 
morning in the dawn. But the noise of the 
cattle going by under my window, and the 
shouts of their drovers, awoke me to the con- 
sciousness that this was fair day; and re- 
membering there was still much to be done 
to my shop to prepare it for fair day cus- 
tomers, I made a great effort to shake off my 
drowsiness, and jumped up to get dressed. 

When I look back on that effort, and 
reflect upon it, I feel I took then a start in 
life the consequences of which I little 
imagined. For from that morning I took 
the habit of early rising, and with it came 
many other good habits, such as washing 
myself properly, and shaking up my bed, and 
opening the window to let in the pure fresh 
morning air; and all these things were so 
many little stations on the way to prosperity, 
though I did not guess it then. 

You say these things are trifles. Well, so 
they are; but won’t a trifle turn my balance? 
and an error in adding up the farthings make 
the shillings and pounds come wrong ? 

But you say, “The weakly and the old 
can’t rise early;” and that’s true. Don’t 
you see, one has one power given them, and 
another another. And even then every 
power and every gift, oh! it is but lent to us 
for a brief moment, and we must hasten to use 
it while we have it, for it is very soon gone. 

But for those who can use it there is no 
time like morning time—the morning in its 
freshness, so pure, so calm, so invigorating. 
And later, when, all heart-weary, I began to 
seek after a higher prosperity than any the 
world can give, I found out the value of the 
habit of early rising, for I had always the 
time and leisure to pray ; and to commit all 
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one’s ways to God before the harass and 
temptations of the day begin is it not of 
all habits the most valuable and the best ? 

You have tried getting up in the morning 
early, and “it tired you quite out.” Well, 
friend, you must be your own judge; but all 
new efforts are painful. If you are well, try 
on, and the weariness of the first effort over, 
you will come at last to say with me that it is 
a fine habit to be up in the morning early. 

For those who rise early have time—time 
to pray, and time to think ; time to do kind- 
nesses to others, and time to care for their 
own affairs—they have always time. So if 
you wish to lead a useful life, which is the 
only happy life, take time by the forelock, and 
rise in the morning early. 

Well, I shall have to say more to you 
about the uses of being up of a morning 
before I have ended my story, so I need not 
say more now; but only tell you that having 
risen again a second time in the dawn on 
that famous fair day morning, I came down 
to feel very discontented with my shop; for 
I perceived that, clean it as I might, it was 
a poor miserable place, for want of repairs 
and paint and whitewash, none of which I 
could supply; and mother was barely down 
before I asked her if she could not beg the 
landlord “to do up our shop.” 

But the request vexed mother ; and think- 
ing of it now, I don’t wonder. 

“T really do wonder, Polly,” said she, “ that 
you haven’t more sense ; and wherever you get 
such stupid ideas from, I’m sure I don’t know. 
Why, it’s as much as ever we can hope that 
the landlord won’t turn us out altogether, 
and we owing him a year’s rent! Where the 
money’s to come from to pay it I’m sure I 
don’t know. No, no, I’m not that foolish.” 

“‘ But when the rent’s paid, and we begin 
to prosper, we can ask, can’t we?” I replied. 

“No, we can’t. If the landlord lets us 
be—he may for your father’s sake—we'd be 
fools to disturb him. And as to when we’ll 
prosper, that’s a long enough day to wait for. 
Bless the child! she thinks prosperity grows 
on gooseberry bushes, and is to be had for 
the plucking.” 

“Perhaps it is, mother,” said I, “if one 
don’t mind a few thorns.” 

Mother laughed. “There ’ll be enough of 
them,” said she, “that’s quite sure.” 

“That's just it, mother. Every one says 
life is full of thorns—I’m sure they’ve told 
me so over and over again ; so if that’s it, 
one may as well put in one’s hand and pluck 
out prosperity, as have all the pricks for 
nothing. Mother.” 








“Well, Polly.” 

“You'll let me sell to-day for ready 
money?” 

“T never saw such a girl! Why, Polly, 
you grow like your father more every day. 
If he’d set his heart on anything, there was 
no turning him.” 

“ And, mother, you’ve often told me how 
all went well with you while he lived, so it’s 
going to go well again, don’t you see?” 
said I. 

“T don’t see, but I see you are a regular 
tease ; however, take your will, and don’t 
plague me any more; we'll have to shut up 
the shop sooner or later, so it won’t make 
much difference ; and mind now, Polly, about 
Mrs. Stone—if she calls, as she promised.” 

“Oh, she’ll call, mother, said I;” won't 
she see all our new goods, and the fine new 
tea? I’ll put the canisters into the window, 
now I may sell the tea for ready money, won’t 
it be fun? And she’ll drop in to get it for 
nothing, as she did the last; oh, mother! 
thank you ever so; won't it be fun ?” 

* Polly, Polly ; how random you are, to be 
sure! I tell you it will be no fun at all if you 
go and offend Mrs. Stone. You'll mind and 
be civil to her, for if we offend her we offend 
them all; and the Stones are, as you know, 
a numerous family ; besides, Kate Stone’s to 
be married soon to Mr. Pith, and Tom’s 
engaged to Fanny Flirt, and they may some 
day—if we get out of our troubles, which 
isn’t likely—come to be customers ; one never 
knows how far an offence reaches to.” 

“Oh, well, mother, I’ll give no offence, don’t 
be afraid ; if civility will give me a chance of 
crossing Mrs. Stone’s account, or even half, 
or even a quarter of it from my ledger, I'll be 
as sweet as, as—well, mother, as Mrs. Pith. 
Come, I can’t be more sugary than she is, can 
I, mother dear ?” 

“ Well, so she is, she’s very pleasant to 
speak to; and Ido dislike rough, rude people,” 
said mother, simply, for she never saw any 
one’s side but that they turned to her, poor 
mother! so feeble and easily imposed on. 

So there I was, left all alone to manage 
as I could on that famous fair day morning, 
for mother “ hadn’t thought” to get any one 
to come and help me, “ which I should have 
done, child, if I had; but if you’re over- 
handed, why, you must send for me.” 

Now I had already adorned my shop 
window, but mother’s late consent’ to selling 
the new goods, if I could, for ready money, 
quite changed my ideas about it ; for whereas 
before I wished to conceal these new goods, 
now I wished to display them, so that all the 
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world might see, and the window was the 
only place I had to make this display in. 

Don’t fancy it is easy to set off ashop win- 
dow. It is not easy at all. It is quite an art, 
as you would find out, if you tried it, and it is 
worth while for those who keep shops to try ; 
for an attractive window will make any shop 
prosper ; and our shop, which had fallen very 
low, very low indeed, had all the more need 
to try it. ‘I want this window to do three 
things for us,” thought I, considering; ‘‘ and 
above all, I want it to do these three things 
to-day—for it’s now or never with us; make 
people stop to look in, make them wish for 
something, and make them come in to buy: 
and won’t it be fun if Mrs. Stone comes in 
and finds me selling only for the ready !” 

I was a young thing then, and the idea 
made me merry, perhaps even suggested to 
me what I actually did—which was to take | 
one of the cases of uncle’s fine tea, and bind 
it round with a great sheet of glaring white | 
paper, on which—written all in capitals I 


think, though of that I am not sure,—were | 


the words— 

“For ready money only,”—“ cheap tea just 
in from London ;”—my conscience demurred, 
or I would gladly have written, “ just in from 
China,” which I dare say would have been true, 
for it was too good tea to have come from 
anywhere else. However, there it was, all 
adorned, and when it was fairly in the window 
I ran outside to see the effect, and felt sure 
that nothing would be so likely to attract the 
attention of the farmers’ wives and daughters 
getting out of the “Express” which was a 
slow carrier’s cart that put up at the “ Fox”’ 
opposite, or indeed of any of the country 
people going by to the fair, than it was ; and 











when to complete the scene, as people say, 
I filled up the window with other groceries, 
with showy boxes of starch and biscuits, with 
sugar toys, and countless surprises, and for a | 
finish topped the whole with John Work’s | 
wheatsheaf—it stood beautifully on the 
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canister, and I tied a bit of bright green braid 
round it to make it show itself off better,— 
why, dear me, the effect was surprising. 

“* How very glad I am,” thought I, taking 
my place behind the counter, and resisting the 
temptation to rush again into the street to 
take a last survey of my handiwork—“ how 
very glad I am that I did so much yesterday ! 
Why, if I’d had to clean the balances, or wash 
the floor, or pick up the potatoes, nasty things 
—glad mother won’t have any more,—where 
should I be to-day?” 

Well, of course my first visitor was the 
baker, only that day he was far too busy to 
come himself, and so the boy came for 
him. “Bless us!” said he, pitching down his 
basket, “ what a winder! why, ’tis a reg’lar 
stunner.” 

“ Does it look well?” said I, by no means 
despising his praise, for he was a keen, sharp 
boy. 

‘ Why, it beats everything, there ain’t such 
another winder in the town. My! won’t it 
bring you lots of customers !” 

“T wish it may, I’m sure; but I don’t 
know,” said I. 

“ Well, then, I does; here, I say, ain’t you 
going to buy no buns?” 

“Mother didn’t say so ; do fair people like 
buns?” I asked. 

“What ignorance! of course they does. 
We're reglar floored wi’ buns at fair times. 
Here, how many? Look sharp!” 

“T’ll fill the corners of the window with 
halfpenny buns; they’ll see them as they 
pass, then,” said I ; “‘leave me two dozen.” 

“ All right, you’re a sharp un, and no 
mistake. Now you'll set a couple o’ chairs— 
fair people is allas beat, and only let ’em 
catch sight of buns and a chair, an’ you 
’ave ’em.” 

The boy gone, I acted on his suggestion, 
and found out that the chairs gave my shop 
quite another and far more comfortable 
appearance. 


THE SANDS. 


IN THREE PARTS—PART ONE. 


WHENCE comes the deep, mysterious interest 
in antiquity so strongly felt by most minds, 
chiefly by those of thoughtful and imagina- 
tive cast, and yet in some measure known to 
all except the rudest ? 

When men first found the ruined cities, | 
the great roofless temples in whose courts | 
vast forest trees had grown, amidst the dense 


and trackless solitudes of Yucatan, they stood 
confounded that such gigantic works re- 
mained of those whose name and race and 
history had passed so totally away. 

Had fabled genii of the upper air come 
down and done the work, and then gone 
back again, as much would have been known 


‘of them; and thus it is that some things, 
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ancient beyond all that our chronology can 
reach, have not the power of rousing interest 
in our minds‘as those do, between which and 
ourselves some subtle chord of sympathy 
exists, calling up again from out the relics of 
a long past time the life and circumstance 
that once surrounded them. 

Does aught belonging to the distant past 
arouse so strong an interest as those things 
do connected with our faith? We would look 
back and see how, when the great light that 
shines around us now was struggling amidst 
the darkness of a heathen world, how then 
the generation who had cast their idols to 
the bats and moles prepared new shrines for 
the fresh faith that had been brought to them. 

In these far islands of the western sea 
painting was not, nor sculpture, nor art, 
unless that may be called such which placed 
and poised stones of gigantic size. On such 
the cruel Druid slew his sacrifice. Retreat- 
ing from the power of pagan Rome, he 
found amidst the wildness of the Cornish 
land the rocks and cataracts and torrents 
that typified his deities, and from the stately 
oak he drew the divination that sustained his 
code. 

Perhaps the pertinacity with which the 
Cornish held to this dark creed may be 
accounted for by these things, for insensibly 
the minds of men are influenced by their 
surroundings. ‘Their rock-bound coast, their 
rugged ‘mountains, the wild far-stretching 
desolation of their moors, were not the 
scenery amidst which a soft and yielding race 
of men are reared ; and power, and the un- 
written learning which was all they knew, 
and most of all, the promise of that which 
paganism did not offer to them—continued 
life hereafter,—all these things tell how it 
was that this dark creed retained so strong a 
hold, and while the light of Christianity shone 
on many parts of Britain, the haunts of 
Druidism still were found in Cornwall. 

But the Word entered that giveth light : 
we know not who brought it first; doubtless 
their names are written in heaven; nor do 


we with any exactness know the time. Per-| 
haps Phoenician merchants sending to buy) 


“the tin they traded in their fairs” gave 
passage to the early missionary whose mer- 
chandise was of the wine and milk that} 
money could not buy; or from those parts | 
of Britain where the pure new faith had taken | 
root, their fellow-countrymen may have car-| 
ried to this “people sitting in darkness ” | 
the knowledge of the great light that, when | 
they saw, they rejoiced and walked in. 

When the rude Saxon took his victorious 








stand on English soil, and forced the worship 
of his northern idols on the people, “the 
Cornish purchased by a tribute permission 
still to exercise the rites of Christianity,”* 
while not long afterwards the Duke of Corn- 
wall, Solomon by name, openly declared 
himself a Christian, and early records speak 
of all classes living in Christian unity at the 
end of the fourth century. 

Through the long ages that have passed 
since then we would look back and see how 
these early Christians, our fathers and our 
brethren in the faith of Him who is “the 
same yesterday, to day, and for ever,” wor- 
shipped the God whom we adore. 

He had not left Himself without witness 
in these “western isles,” and few will now 
dispute the testimony on which we believe 
that not many years after our Lord ascended 
up into heaven the first rays reached these 
countries of the gospel light that they are 
now shedding over all the earth. 

In Ireland the pure new faith seems first to 
have been established, and thence over the 
western parts of Europe went forth its teachers, 
The missionary spirit which animated theearly 
Christians followed up every pathway that 
was opened by conquest or by commerce. 

Through this latter medium probably had 
come the intercourse that existed between the 
Irish and the south of England, more espe- 
cially Cornwall, often called in the old records 
Wealus, or South Wales, where, as well as in 
Wales as we understand it now, there existed 
the remains of the Celtic British, between 
whom and the Irish there was a marked 
affinity,—a rude and uncultivated people, 
among whom the messengers of God had 
already worked and died for the faith they 
taught. A glimmering tradition of persecu- 
tions and of martyrdoms is all we have of 
them, but their record is on high, and their 
labours, rudely interrupted, were taken up 
again by others. 

It is said the first Cornish apostle of any 
note after these dark times was a native of 


| Brittany, Corantinus, who was consecrated 


bishop by Saint Martin, Bishop of Tours, 
and who converted almost the whole of 
Cornwall before his death took place in 4o1.f 

With this same Bishop of Tours, who 
seems to have been his mother’s brother, 
Patrick, the patron saint and most true 
apostle of Ireland, passed some time before 
entering on the work of an evangelist in . 
Ireland, which country, although then pos- 


sessing many seats of Christian knowledge 


* Rudborne’s Chronicle, lib, ii., chap. 1. 
t Borlase’s Antiquities. 
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and learning, where numbers from other | 


|venly minstrels who sang one starry night 


countries resorted, was yet by no means|long ago of “peace on earth and good will 


wholly Christianized, the northern parts of | toward men ; 


the island especially remaining heathen. 
Saint Patrick seems to have been for some 
short time labouring as a missionary in| 
Cornwall, before, early in the fifth century, 
he settled to his work in Ireland, and soon 
afterwards consecrated several bishops to 


carry on the sacred. work in the scene of 


labour he had recently left in Cornwall. 

It is surely a good thing to look back from 
modern times, and modern modes of thought, 
to the early history of our holy religion, to 


imagine ourselves placed in the same cir- 


cumstances as those to whom the “ old, old 
story ” was so new, and with the recollection 
of some grand cathedral’s long-drawn aisle 
and stately nave, where the light, streaming 
like softened rainbows through many coloured 
windows, tints the rich carvings, and the 
marbles, and the kingly tombs, and the 
Organ pauses in its mighty swell till the 


silvery chant sounds higher, and with such | 


influences and recollections fresh in our 
minds and feelings, to let fancy take us back, 
and watch a missionary coracle land its 
freight upon a sandy beach below a head- 
land on the shore of England. The very 
England we know now, with her com- 
merce and her literature and her wealth, 
with her colonies and her influence and her 
freedom, under which each man securely 


pursues his industry, whilst the sun never| 


sets on her dominions, and her language and 
her literature have overspread the globe. 


And what was England then? The Druid} 


was still in the land. The Roman, sore pressed | 


;” and on this errand they went 
north, south, and west ; and one, whom we 
will follow, turned him eastward, and tra- 
velled ‘‘ an eighteen myles.” 

| His simple banner bore a silver* cross ; his 

| birth was noble and his learning great. 

He was not young,—thirty years of age 
| before he received Christian baptism; then 
many years at Rome studying the Scriptures, 
acquiring varied knowledge and collecting 
books ; nor was the work of an apostle new 
to him, for in Ossory, his native province, 
among his own clan of the Osraigi, he had 
ministered successfully, living among the 
woods and morasses that surrounded the 
place now marked by the town of Seirkeiran 
in King’s County, which thus curiously 
preserves the name that, called Kieran in 
Ireland, became Pyran or Piranus among the 
Cornish. 

To the east side of “the hundred of 
Pyder,” anciently called Rialton, Pyranus took 
his way. There were some with him whose 
names have not come down to us, but that 
of his mother has been preserved, Wingela ; 
she had received Christian knowledge and 
baptism from her son, and ever after seems 
to have devoted herself to his work. 

The district where he settled himself was 
near the sea, and has now for five centuries 
been known as Perranzabuloe, or Saint 
Piran in the Sands. 

Before that, it bore the early British name 
| of Lanpiran, signifying the Church of Piran. 
| There had surely been “ fat pasture and 
good,” and the land had been ‘wide and 














at his imperial gates, was preparing to leave.| quiet and peaceable when men had dwelt 
Over the northern border of the island|there of old,” for, at some far back time, the 
the Pict and Scot were scowling defiance, | district had been of importance and densely 
and the people lay in darkness and the| peopled, as is shown by the amazing amount 
shadow of death, save where in some few|of human skeletons and bones deposited 


places Christian faith existed ; and, doubtless, | there, below the level at which the long lost 
there prayer was made unto God ; for the | church of Perranzabuloe was found to stand. 
grain of mustard seed has become a great; They lie beneath the sand-hills the great 
tree, and British Christianity has sown her|north-wind has heaped over the place they 
seed beside all waters, and her fruit has/ lived in, and when it whirls and shifts these 
filled the earth. heaps about, sometimes their few rude im- 


The light boat had scarcely touched the| plements and weapons come to light, arrow 
land when another and yet others came in and spear heads, axes of sharpened stone 


view, for the Isle of Saints had sent un-| 
* The late Davies Gilbert, in his interesting History 


grudgingly to Cornwall of her most holy men | 
and saintliest women. 

We use the terms advisedly, they had a 
very real meaning in those days of partial | 
heathenism. 


| of Cornwall, states that the banner of St. *Piran, a 
| cross argent on a field sable in early times was the 
| armorial ensign of Cornwall. 


The present arms of the country, a sable shield, 
charged with thirteen bezants, was the bearing of 
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No northern pirates these, to ravage and Robert, Earlof Moreton, the brother of William the 
destroy ; their errand was that of the hea-' Conqueror whom he made Duke of Cornwall. 
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and flint, fragments of pottery, sometimes 
a worn rough coin. Who these people were, 
what race they belonged to, we know not, 
for “these are ancient things.” They were 
a people who gave honour where they 
supposed honour to be due, for the sepul- 
chral mounds raised to their chieftains stud 
the land, none now, it is feared, intact,— 
modern irreverence has here, as in so many 
places, destroyed things that cannot come 
again, and it was reserved for our own times 
to insult the resting-places of England’s 
first inhabitants, who only asked from her 
the barren sand they lay in. 

In these days of School Boards, Penny 
Readings, Literary Institutes, and many other 
equally laudable undertakings for the benefit 
of the great substratum of English society, 
it is curious to think of our forefathers being 
without any mental cultivation, and finding 
interest and amusement only in trials of 
bodily strength. 

For such purposes the rough stone am- 
phitheatres so well known in Cornwall were 
probably used, and as of old, the people are 
still famed for wrestling and hurling and 
other similar feats such as were performed 
within these ancient circles. There was one 
of these amphitheatres near where St. Piran 
settled and built the little house, or cell, as it 
was called, in which he lived, a circumstance 
that may have given him access to the people 
who were likely to resort there in numbers. 
These remains still exist, and are another 
evidence of the population that once filled 
this now desolate valley, and a memorial 
of a period wrapped in dark obscurity that 
no modern research can reach. What a 
change to Pyranus from the culture and 
wealth and intellect of Rome, or even from 
the partial enlightenment of Ireland, from the 
converts among his own people the Osraigi ! 

Godliness is said to be “profitable for 
all things,” and the Cornish people found 
that those who went to tell them of the better 
way that leads to immortality were also 
skilled in the use of present things, and from 
their apostolic teacher they learned the art of 
preparing their tin from its native ore and re- 
ducing it to a more portable and valuable 
form. To this day the tinners claim him as 
their saint, and until very lately his day was 
observed by them as a festival ; nor is it long 
since the parish registers ceased to show his 
name transmitted from father to son, for until 
within the last generation Perran was a fre- 
quent entry there. 

_ For many a long century the sand had lain 
like a quiet shroud over the scene of Saint 





Piran’s labours, and then by the same 
agency that it came was it removed, at least 
in part, and man stepped in and did the 
rest. 

A retired valley near the sea, through 
which a quiet stream passed on to its great 
ocean bourne, and in it a clear well, fed by 
one of those living springs that rise upward 
from some hidden source, like Christian 
charity—even the same charity that brought 
Saint Piran to teach these rude people that 
to them, sitting in darkness, a great light had 
risen ; such was the place whence went forth 
the knowledge of Him who gives the living 
water that springs up to eternal life,—fitly 
symbolized by the still remaining well, while 
all is changed around ; desolate wild hills of 
sand fill up the lowly valley, the stream is 
dried up or turned aside, but the well where 
Saint Piran, doubtless according to the cus- 
tom of the time, baptized his converts, still 
remains. ‘To how many may not the sprink- 
ling of that water have been as that 
sprinkling upon the doorposts of old, mark- 
ing the Israel of God, and purging their 
consciences from dead works to serve the 
living God ! 

The records of Saint Piran’s work are in 
the upper sanctuary ; they have been but 
scantily preserved below, not therefore lost, 
but to be found again in letters of light when 
“the books are opened.” ‘The extent to 
which his labours were blessed God knows, 
we do not ; but that here he lived and worked 
and died we know, and the manner of his 
death has been recorded, ‘‘ that, worn out 
with age and infirmity, he called his converts, 
his children in the spirit, round him, and 
having exhorted them for the last time, he 
commanded his grave to be prepared, and 
descending into it with calmness, his spirit 
departed, on the 5th day of March.” The 
year is believed to have been 480. 

An old history says “ he rests in Cornwall, 
on the shore of the Severn Sea, fifteen miles 
from Petroc-stowe, and twenty-five from 
Mouse-hole.” * 

These distances bring us exactly to the 
place that tradition has always asserted to be 
the burial-place of Saint Piran. 

It appears, however, that his labours were 
extended far beyond this particular district, 
for there are two other parishes called after 
him, and several wells, to which in after 
times miraculous power was ascribed. _ 

We know not who succeeded him in the 
ministry, but the church he planted increased, 
for it is recorded in the Doomsday Book 

* Two ancient Cornish harbours. 
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that five hundred years after Saint Piran’s 
time, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
about the year 1000, Lanpiran, or the 
church of Piran, was one of the seven col- 
legiate establishments of Cornwall, and so 
great was the extent of property belonging 
to it at the time of the Conquest, that a 
portion was taken from it by the Norman 
Earl of Moreton. 

Whether the little “oratory,” the house 
of prayer, or church, according to our mo- 
dern term, in which Saint Piran’s remains 
reposed, was raised around them by the love 
and reverence of his converts after his death, 
or whether he himself caused it to be built, 
and ministered there to the people, we know 
not; either idea is in accordance with the 
customs of the early British church. Nor are 
we inclined, even in deference to the opinions 
of some from whom we must differ respect- 
fully, to abate our claims for the great 
antiquity of the long-buried church of Per- 
ranzabuloe, because it was built of stone, 
though “ mud and wattle” was the style then 
in other parts of Britain; and more than a 
century afterwards, when what was probably 
the first Saxon church in England was built 
at York for the baptism of a king, it was of 
wood, though the royal convert, Edwyn of 
Northumbria, afterwards “ took care, under 
the directions of Paulinus, whom he had 
made Bishop of York, to build a larger and 
nobler church of stone, in the midst of which 
that same oratory was enclosed.” * 

The hill castles and amphitheatres of Corn- 
wall, all built of massive stone, are of a far 
earlier antiquity than any Christian remains, 
whilst evidence exists that at Petroc-stowe, 
or Padstow, where Saint Patrick founded 
a monastery, believed to have been the first 
in England, he also caused his converts to 
erect a church of stone. 

The small aricient churches of Ireland, 
humble and rude as they must ever have 
been, built by the rough masonry that knew 
not the use of lime, were yet of stone ; 
all antiquarians we believe refer these un- 
couth ruins to the fourth century, and the 
constant intercourse that existed between 
Ireland and the south-west of England, 
renders it likely that the early Christians in 
both these places, who had so much in 
common, formed their houses of prayer on 
the same model. 

Small and simple these churches were, 
with a stone table and stone seats round the 
walls to which they were affixed, with a 


* Venerable Bede. 








chancel railed off from the nave, a window 
looking to the east, a low doorway in the 
western wall for the people, and another in 
the chancel, by which the minister entered 
from the enclosed space alwaysset apartaround 
the little church, and which, in these early 
days before the Saxon introduction of fonts, 
always contained the well, or spring, at which 
the converts were baptized. 

The remains of these primitive buildings 
lie east and west; their smallness is said by 
Bingham to have been caused by the poverty 
and uncertainty of the times. Generally 
some venerated bishop, martyr, or confessor 
lay within. Gildas, our first historian, says 
that after the Diocletian persecution ceased 
in the second century, ‘“‘the Romans and 
British build their churches again new from 
the ground, and many more besides, as 
trophies of their martyrs:” and Bede also 
speaks of this, calling the buildings “ ora- 
tories.” 

Thus we may well believe that if Saint 
Piran did not build the first place of Christian 
worship that existed in the district where he 
settled, of his doing which there is no mention 
in any record we possess, it was raised over 
his remains soon after his death, according 
to the custom of the times, an idea farther 
confirmed by the name of Lanpiran, or the 
Church of Piran, which was borne for five 
hundred years by that district, or parish, as 
it afterwards became. 

The diocese was probably the first eccle- 
siastical division known in England. 

The time when parishes, as such, received 
boundaries is uncertain. In the beginning 
of the seventh century some attempt at this 
arrangement seems to have been made, but 
for long afterwards it was not carried out, 
although before the Norman invasion it seems 
to have been legalized. 

Early in the twelfth century the great tithes 
and advowson of Lanpiran were given by 
Henry the First “to the bishop and church 
of Saint Peter in Exeter,” showing that it 
was then a parish of some importance. 

The first mention that we have of its 
altered name is in the will of Sir John 
Arundel of Trerice, where it is called “Sanctus 
Pyeranus-in-Zabulo ;” this latter part of the 
lengthy title derived from sabu/um, fine sand, 
may have been to distinguish with certainty 
this particular church from any other that 
may have been called from Saint Piran. 

For how long a time the little church, the 
cell or priest’s dwelling, and the clear spring, 
remained in use we are not quite certain 
it appears to have been about three centuries, 
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and then the scene was hidden from the eye 
of man. 

Up from its ocean bed the great Atlantic 
heaved from his hidden hoards mountains of 
light calcareous sand, and the strong winds 
that set upon that coast caught up and whirled 
it onward. 

Man’s opposition to such mighty forces 
was as infant’s play, the sandy deluge covered 
up the land. 

Eastward of the church there flowed the 
little river that ran through the valley; ‘ Hi- 
therto thou shalt come,” scemed written 
there, for the sand advanced no further. 
The old writer Carew says, ‘“‘ Howbeit when- 
ever he meeteth with any crossing brook, the 
same by a secret antipathy restraineth and 
barreth his farder encroachment that way ;” 
and so by that secret antipathy to cross the 
brook, the sand accumulated round, and 
finally covered up the little oratory where 
prayer was wont to be made, the clear spring 
that had symbolized to so many the new life 


they were entering on, and the humble dwell- | after laid them there. 





ing of God’s ministering servantwho taught 
them of Him. 

No ashes from Vesuvius could more com- 
pletely bury out of sight. The sand filled 
up the little valley to the shores of the 
“Porth,” as they call those tiny bays in 
Cornwall. The great sea rolled up, but her 
surging waves bore back with them still the 
echoed murmur of prayer and the song of 
Christian praise ;* for though the first church 
of Saint Piran was withdrawn from those 
who worshipped in it, they had built them 
another, on the other side of the stream, to 
which their enemy the sand had “an an- 
tipathy.” 

They seemed unwilling to remove farther 
from the burial-place of Saint Piran, and so 
erected another edifice to his memory about 
the same distance from the stream. 

Time passed on,—the people who saw 
these things slept in the sandy hillock where 
their church had been; successive genera- 
tions passed along; and still those who came 
CICINDELA. 
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PANAMA, 


In the year 1513 an insolvent debtor, 
Vasco NUNEZ DE BALpoa, escaped from his 
prison in Hispaniola, now called Hayti or 
St.; Domingo, and landed upon the coast of 
Darien. 

Eliot Warburton’s old Scotchman, in the 
romance of “ Darien,” thus finely describes 
this scene:—‘ But of a’ the uninspired impre- 
sions, I think that Balboa, when first he saw 
the great Southern Ocean burst upon his 
XII 


sicht, maun hae had the most glorious vision 
-~ a vision of things that could no be uttered 


* We may be permitted here to notice the Cornish 
custom of carrying the dead with psalmody to the 
grave. This must have come down from very early 
times ; it was the usage in the East in the fourth century, 
Chrysostom says, ‘‘ What mean our hymns, do we 
not glorify God, and give Him thanks that He hath 
crowned him that is departed, that He hath delivered 
him from trouble—hath set him free from all fear ? 
Consider what thou singest at that time.” 
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—a visible vague prophetic glory, a good that 
was to ceme upon the earth in latter days. 
Nae doot the avaricious auld trooper under- 
stood little eno’ what sublime sensation was 
swelling his mind, and thought it was all mere 
gold, gold, gold, that fired his fancy wi’ 
glorious images that he could na shape. 

“ But there was something grand, too, in how 
he hasted down to the new ocean, an’ rushed 
into it, breast-high, brandishin’ his sword over 
his head, and shoutin’ out, ‘ Inhabitants of 
two hemispheres, Spaniards and Indians both, 
I call ye to witness that I take possession of 
this part of the universe for the crown of 
Castile ; what my arm hath won forthat crown, 
my sword shall defend; and sae sure enough, 
for mair than two hundred years did the 
bluidy sword of Spain wave over those 
countries, and the arm of Spain oppress them 
sairly.” 

The discoverer of the Pac:fic reaped little 
advantage from his energy and prowess. He 
was granted some high-sounding but empty 
titles, and appointed Governor of the Indian 
settlement of PANAMA. 

Even these honours he did not long enjoy, 
for the new Governor of Darien, his old father- 
in-law, Don Pedrarias Davila, got rid of his 
adventurous son-in-law by causing him to be 
beheaded. 

“Thus perished,” says a late writer, “ Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, the man who since the 
ime of Columbus had shown the most states- 
manlike and warrior-like powers in that part 
of the world.” 

Nor was the settlement of Darien destined 
to prosper. Then, as now, it was a hotbed 
of feverand the grave of Europeans. Many 
of the newly arrived Spaniards perished from 
fever and hunger, as many as seven hundred 
dying miserably in the short space of one 
month. 

The sufferings of their own followers, how- 
ever, in no way softened the hearts of the 
iron men who ruled over these unfortunate 
regions of the New World. ‘The miserable 
Indians endured unheard-of tortures at the 
hands of the wicked old Governor, who kad 
slain his own son-in-law, andin many instances 
their caciques were burned alivein the vain 
endeavour to extort from them riches which 
they did not possess. 

Darien is a name, too, not unknown in the 
history of our own country, on account of the 
ill-omened expedition which started for its 
shores in the year 1698, under the auspices 
of Paterson, the founder of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Paterson foresaw, truly enough, that tlhe 


isthmus which separated two mighty oceans 
must be the highway for much of the com- 
merce of the world, but the mistake he made 
was in selecting the Atlantic side for the site 
of his new colony. The expedition started 
for Darien upwards of one thousand strong, 
but in less than a year there were but thirty 
left alive to tell the sad tale of their sufferings. 

The old city of Panama, founded by the 
Spanish conquerors on the beautiful bay of 
that name, was not destined to survive much 
more than a hundred years. Another 
destroyer was at hand to wrest the prize from 
the pirate Spaniards, and this time it was an 
Englishman, Sir Henry Morgan, who, at the 
head of a band of bucaniers, was scouring 
sea and land in the mad thirst for gold. 

In 1671 Morgan sailed for the isthmus 
with a fleet of 37 vessels and an army of 2,000 
men. They first attacked the Castle of Chagres, 
situated near the mouth of that river on the 
Atlantic coast, and this fortress they captured 
after inflicting extreme cruelty on the garrison, 
sparing neither woman nor child. 

The river Chagres runs through the isthmus 
for more than half the distance towards 
Panama, and is navigable for many miles by 
boats and barges of considerable size. By 
this river, and by land marches, Morgan and 
his band started on their adventurous journey 
to attack the strong city of Panama. 

Want of provisions almost proved fatal to 
the success of the expedition, and at one 
deserted Spanish station the bucaniers were 
glad to make a hearty meal of the leather bags 
left behind by their enemies. At another 
village which had been abandoned and set on 
fire at their approach they eagerly devoured 
all the dogs and cats they could lay hands 
upon, loudly expressing at the same time their 
wish that they could have boiled and eaten a 
few Spaniards. 

On the morning of the ninth day of the 
march, from a high mountain the majestic 
South Sea was joyfully descried, with ships and 
boats sailing upon its bosom, whilst in the 
distance glittered the tall steeples of the city 
of Panama. Herds of cattle, horses, and 
mules were feeding in the plain, and the 
famished bucaniers rushed to the feast with 
feelings that can scarcely be described. 

The Spaniards under their Governor soon 
assembled to give battle to the invaders, and 
as they far outnumbered the bucaniers, and 
were heavily armed, the situation of Morgan 
and his men appeared desperate. But after 
two hours’ hard fighting the Spaniards gave 
way ; some thousands of their number had 
been slain, and the city of Panama, with its 
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7,000 houses and rich booty, seemed an easy | 
prize. 

The assault was at once ordered, but the 
Citizens were determined to resist to the last, 
in spite of the overthrow of their army outside 
the walls. But the fierce bucaniers were 
irresistible, and after a fight of three hours they 





entered the city gates. No quarter was asked 


of the long sea route round Cape Horn 
gradually robbed it of its importance. 

In 1848 the discovery of gold in California 
opened a new career for the adventurous 
spirits of the world, and the decayed city and 
port of Panama once more sprang into the 
full tide of busy life and activity. 

Let us now consider the proposed lines of 


or given, and it is supposed that six hundred | route across this narrow and rugged piece of 
Spaniards, and as many of their assailants, | tropical country. 


fell in this assault of the city. 


The IsrHmMus or Panama, according to 


To add to the horrors of the scene, fires | Mr. Bidwell, lies between the eighth and tenth 


broke out in various parts of the town—some 
authorities say by Morgan’s orders,—and in a | 
short time the whole place was utterly de-| 
stroyed. 

No trace now remains of old Panama— | 


| parallels of north latitude and the 77th and 
83rd degrees of west longitude. This region 
| belongs to the republic of New Granada— 
;now called the United States of Columbia,— 
}and contains a mixed population of nearly 


the city of Balboa and Pizarro—excepting a | | three millions. 


few massive ruins a few miles from the site 
of the present city. They are uninhabited by 
man, and are now the resort of the jaguar, 
poisonous snakes, and other wild creatures. 
Thus fell Panama, the first city built by 
Europeans on the shores of the great Pacific. 

As for Morgan and his murderous crew, it 
is pleasant to relate that they were all dis- 
appointed and disgusted with the result of 
their wicked raid. Much of the wealth of the 
city was saved before their arrival, and sent 
off by sea to places of safety. 

The bucaniers returned to Chagres with 600 
prisoners, whom they brutally treated and 
then sold as slaves; and so small was the 
individual portion of prize-money falling to 
each man—some £4c—that they openly 
accused Morgan of appropriating the spoil to 
his own use, and he had to flee for his life. 
Returning to England he was knighted by 
Charles II., and was soon after appointed 
Deputy Governor of Jamaica! In this capacity 
he was, however, one of the firmest hands in 
putting a check upon the lawless career of the 
bucaniers. 


Mr. Bidwell, formerly British Vice-Consul | i 


at Panama, in an interesting work called 
“The Isthmus of Panama,” 
description of both the old and the new city 
of that name. According to his report the 
wealth of the old city lay in its being the 


centre ofa traffic from sea to sea, and not in| 


any inherent riches of the isthmus itself. 


It was connected with Portobello, on the | sufficiently appalling. 
Atlantic coast, by a paved road, over which | city, Dr. 


These states have been the theatre of 


‘almost countless revolutions, but these we 


must pass by, and confine ourselves to the 
physical and geographical aspects of the 
country. 

The City or PANAma lies in latitude nearly 
9 deg. north, and in almost 80 deg. west 
longitude, and is built about four miles to the 
westward of the old town destroyed by the 
pirate Morgan. 

It stands upon a most beantiful bay of the 
same name, studded with richly wooded 
islands, and affording a secure and capacious 
anchoring ground ; indeed, it is said to form 
one of the finest roadsteads in the world. 

The width of the isthmus at this point is 
somewhat less than fifty miles, from the 
Atlantic port on the Chagres river to the city 
of Panama. A narrow barrier between two 
of the largest oceans of the world, but how 
hard to pierce ! 

The passage across this slender strip of 
land was a difficult and dangerous feat in the 





gives a good | 


}olden days before the present railway had 
| been laid down, the danger consisting chiefly 
in the malignant fevers so fatal to Europeans, 
and so easily caught during the hardships of 
the short but arduous journey. 

During the dry season, if proper supplies 
of food were taken, the trip was plea- 
|sant enough; but in the rainy seasons, 
of which ¢here are always two every year 
| in Panama, the perils and difficulties were 
A resident in the 


Autentrieth, says that he has 


vast droves of maules daily carried the produce | often known travellers spend seven or, 
of the Pacific countries, and the return goods|eight days in crossing from Chagres to 


from European markets. 


Panama—a distance in a straight ‘line of 


When a new city arose near the ruins of the | about forty miles,—‘and during all this 


old the same sources supplied its wealth. 


It} time they were exposed to the heaviest 


was essentially a city of transit, until the use | rains, unable to obtain food or a comfortable 
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place to lie down in at night, or even to dry 
their clothes.” 

Think of this, ye comfortable tourists of 
this luxurious age, who are “ personally con- 
ducted” round the world in ninety days, and 
who can glide swiftly across the forest-clad 
Isthmus of Panama in about three hours, 
comfortably reclining in a cushioned “ car.” 
Reflect also, ye careless travellers, that the 
road over which you roll so smoothly through 
this luxuriant and beautiful tropical scenery 
has been laid out at the cost of a human life 
per foot—so at least some writers estimate the 
fearful mortality that took place amongst the 
navvies and others who built this famous 
railway across the swamps and forests of the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

Almost ever since the discovery of America 
schemes have been formed for cutting a ship 
canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
and thus realizing the great idea of Columbus, 
for which he lived and in which he died, that 
the short way to reach the East Indies was by 
sailing to the westward. It is well known 
that he thought the shores of America which 
he discovered were the extreme eastern coasts 
of Asia, and this idea was never corrected 
during the lifetime of the great discoverer. 

To the present day, however, in spite of all 
the surveys and learned treatises of modern 
times, there is no waterway across the Ameri- 
can continent, though a scheme is still under 
discussion for the carrying out of this great 
desideratum. We will speak of some of them 
further on. At present we will turn our atten- 
tion to an accomplished fact, the successful 
laying down of a RAILWAY across the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

The great mountain chains of Mexico and 
Guatemala, as well as those of Peru and New 
Granada, ranging from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand feet in height, here dwindle down, says 
our Panama resident, Dr. Autentrieth, with 
few exceptions, to elevations of from five 
hundred to one thousand feet, and even these 
do not form continuous ridges, but are 
isolated and independent of each other. 

Here then Nature herself has prepared the 
way ; man has but to follow her leadings, and 
the railway, now so successfully built, will, 
we hope, soon be followed by a ship canal, 
as large and as useful as the one we have 
lately seen cleaving the Isthmus of Suez.* 

The statistics and other facts connected 
with this work are taken from an illustrated 
‘“* Handbook of the Panama Railroad,” by F. 
N. Otis, M.D., published in New York in 1862, 
and not often met with in this country. It 

* See Golden Hours, August, 1878. 





is a most interesting record of courage and 
skill overcoming apparently insurmountable 
difficulties. 

When the Californian gold rush took place 
in 1848 men scarcely knew how to reach the 
distant E] Dorado. Round Cape Horn was 
a long and stormy route. Across the conti- 
nent was a wearisome and dangerous journey, 
in which the traveller was exposed to num- 
berless hardships «..d perils of no ordinary 
kind, including wild Indians! 

All eyes were instictively turned to the 
Isthmus of Panama, and two enterprising 
American capitalists started two lines of 
steamships, the one under Mr. George Law, 
running from New York to Chagres, the other 
on the Pacific side, running from Panama to 
California, and worked by Mr. WILLIAM H. 
ASPINWALL, 

Thousands availed themselves of this route 
and crossed the isthmus as they best could, 
and in the uncomfortable manner already 
described. The city of Panama awoke to 
new life, and found herself invaded by a 
never-ending, never-resting swarm of pilgrims, 
ready to give any exorbitant price that was 
asked for permission to lie down under a 
roof, even if it were ona table or on the bare 
floor. 

People marvelled that so sound a man as 
Mr. Aspinwall should go into so hazardous a 
venture as a line of steam-vessels on the dis- 
tant, untried Pacific Ocean. But Mr. Aspinwall 
was a far-seeing man, and knew what he was 
doing. He had already conceived the plan 
of the railroad across the isthmus, and in 
spite of unheard-of difficulties the idea was 
at length realized, and the City of Aspinwall 
arose upon the Atlantic, a noble monument 
to the genius and energy of the great con- 
tractor. It is not every man who can have 
a city called by his name, after the manner 
of the Macedonian conqueror. But this was 
Mr. Aspinwall’s proud distinction, and well 
he earned his reward. 

A contract was accordingly entered into 
between the Government of New Granada 
and Messrs. W. H. Aspinwall, Henry Chaun- 
cey, and J. L. Stephens, of New York. The 
latter gentleman was the well-known traveller, 
whose charming work on Central America 
and her ruined cities isso widely known. He 
became President of the new Railway Board, 
and long lived in a pretty little cottage in the 
heart of the forest and on the banks of the 
Chagres river, where he superintended the 
works of that railway which he did so much 
to bring to a successful issue. 

The first work undertaken by the con- 
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tractors was on a little island, containing|had to be changed every week. The two 
about a square mile of virgin swamp, and| superintendents were obliged to take it in 
separated from the mainland by a narrow | turns to work, one being up whilst the other 
channel. So thick was the network formed| was down with fever! After work, waist- 


by mangroves and wild creepers that even} deep in the swamp, the men, saturated and 
the wild beasts were unable to penetrate its | exhausted, dragged themselves back to their 
impervious depths, which were given up to| quarters in the hulk, to toss until morning 
alligators, snakes, and other reptiles. }amongst the pitiless insects, and to be 
No imposing ceremony inaugurated the/ nauseated by the incessant rolling of the 
“breaking ground,” or,as we should term it, | vessel in the long, low, ceaseless surf. 
“turning the first sod.” ‘Two American} Surveys were at length begun on the main- 
citizens,” says Dr. Otis, “leaping, axe in| land, and timber was carried on the backs of 
hand, froma native canoe upon a wild and| men for a distance of more than three miles, 
desolate jisland, their retinue consisting of|}to build a shanty for the foreman and his 
halfa dozen Indians, who clear the path with| party in the swamp. This had to be erected 
rude knives, strike their glittering axes into| high up on the stumps of trees to raise it 
the nearest tree ; the rapid blows reverberate | above the stagnant waters ; and here, in the 
from shore to prea kare heart of this 
shore, and the wa * dark howling 
stately cocoa ; wilderness, our 
crashes upon hardy pioneers 
the beach. took up their 
Thus unosten- abode. 
tatiously was But we can- 
commenced the not follow the 
formation of a details of all 
railway, which, their difficulties, 
from the inter- —want of men, 
ests and diffi- want of money, 
cultiesinvolved, want of fine 
might well be weather, for the 
looked upon as incessant floods 
one of the gran- of the swo rainy 
dest and bold- seasons in this 
est enterprises part of theworid 
ever attempted. not only delay- 
The difficul- ed the work,but 
ties were in- produced fear- 
deed well-nigh ful havoc 
insuperable amongst the 
Residence on unfortunate 
the island was A PASS IN THE FALLS OF PANAMA, work men. 
of course im- Everything 
possible, for so dense were the fierce swarms{combined to discourage the contractors. 
of mosquitoes and sand-flies that even in|Still they persevered. 
the daytime the men had to protect their} The little swampy island of Manszanilla, on 
faces from their poisonous attacks by wear-|which the pioneers first commenced their 
ing gauze veils whilst they were at work.| labour, became joined to the mainland by an 
At night they slept on board an old hulk |artificial isthmus—originally built of piles, 
anchored near the shore, but even here their| but now replaced by a solid mass of stone 
persecutors followed them, making the night) and earth, and the small coral islet itself has 
nideous and preventing all sleep. Fever, too,|since grown into a city with wharves and 
set in, and many of the men succumbed to the|stores, and all the appliances of a great navy 
fatal influences of the climate. ' depot. 7" 
Reduced to a mere handful, the bold) This new city of AsPINWALL—or, as It I$ 
pioneers stuck resolutely to their work in|generally called in Fngland, Coton, after 
this dismal swamp, and the clearing graduaily| Columbus the great discoverer—stands at the 
progressed. More men were brought to fill} entrance of Navy Bay, and is situate several 
up the decimated ranks, and even then they| miles to the north-west of the old Spanish 
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port of Chagres, at the mouth of the river of 
that name. Navy Bay lies between Chagres 
and the famous old harbour of Portobello. 
It forms a large horseshoe about three miles 
in depth, but being open to the strong 
northern gales is not always a secure anchor- 
age, and some of our finest steamers have 
perished on its treacherous reefs. 

The railroad from Colon or Aspinwall to 
the city of Panama is alittle less than rorty- 
EIGHT MILES in length, or about half the length 
of the Suez Canal. It highest ridge is about 
290 feet above sea level. It follows for a 
considerable distance the course of the 
Chagres and Obispo rivers, both of which 
streams it crosses more than once. ‘The 
engraving on page 21, is from a photograph 
of a waterfall on the Obispo river, and which 
may help to give a faint idea of the beauty of 
the tropical vegetation in this part of the 
world. 

The summit ridge was reached at a dis- 
tance of thirty-seven miles from the Atlantic, 
whence the line descends for eleven miles 
to the piers erected in the harbour of Panama. 

It is difficult to describe the wealth and 
beauty of tropical vegetation to be seen during 
this short journey from shore to shore. During 
the early days when the travellér had to wade 
through morasses and forcé his way through 
the dense paths of the priméval forest, he had 
sufficient time to admire and explore the 
beauties of nature— though it is to be feared 
his hardships stood sadly in the way of his 
enjoyment. Now the passage of the isthmus 
is so rapidly and easily performed, that al- 
though the whole time and attention can be 
given to gazing in admiration upon the masses 
of vegetation through which he passes, that 
time is all too short. 

When I passed that way a few years since 
my senses were impressed and almost over- 
borne by fleeting visions of perpetual beauty 
which have left their stamp upon the memory, 
but are impossible to describe. 

The picture is made up of masses of huge 
forest trees, palms, and thick undergrowth— 
the whole bound together by a vast network 
of interlacing creepers covered with the most 
exquisite and brilliant flowers. 

All around my feet, as I sauntered about 
on the line whilst we waited at a crossing for 
an opposite train, the sensitive plant shut up 
its delicate leaves in a circle extending for at 
least a yard around every footfall. So truly 
sensitive is this singular plant that it is suscep- 
tible to the slightest vibration along the 
surface of the earth, and the passengers 
amuse themselves by exciting its sensibility. 





Broad-winged beautiful butterflies of strange 
bright colours — orange, sapphire blue, 
crimson, and gold,—to say nothing of the 
light flashed back from the swift darting 
flight of birds of every hue, glittering 
humming-birds in their jewelled feathery 
coats of mail; lilies, tall white arums a yard 
in height,—allthesecome before me as I write, 
a sort of mosaic of lovely forms and colours 
laid down upon the coats of my memory 
during that short but memorable ride. 

Dr. Otis gives a somewhat minute account 
of the scenery in his interesting Handbook 
of the Panama Railway, but there is only 
space to borrow a very few of his descriptions. 
He says that “ at one spot where the line has 
been cleared for a space of fifty feet on either 
side of the embankment the original growth 
has been swept away, and replaced by a rich 
display of aquatic plants, through whose 
broad shining leaves myriads of long slim 
petalled lilies struggle out to fill the air with 
their delicious perfume.” 

“This low and recent vegetation is walled 
in by a primeval growth, of a variety and 
luxuriance that almost defies description. 
Palm trees, slender and tall, from under 
whose crowns hang long scarlet and yellow 
tassels; palms, low and huge, with trunks 
scarce lifted above the slimy ooze, sending 
out graceful pinnate leaves, half a dozen 
yards in length; great cedro and espabe 
trees, towering up like giants for a hundred 
feet, then sending out strong arms that almost 
clasp each other across the clearing, their 
trunks covered with thick vines and parasites;— 
these and many other varieties are so closely 
set and interwoven together, that the eye 
fails to penetrate into the depths of the 
forest.” 

The doctor is enthusiastic about the growth 
and beauty of these deadly parasites, which 
kill the tree that they embrace. 

“Some,” he says, “are seen which had 
originally taken root upon the trunks of large 
and thrifty trees, which under their exhaust- 
ing demands and vice-like embrace have 
died and rotted away, leaving the well-con- 
ditioned leech, though a mere shell, upright, 
and so like the original tree that, except for 
occasional apertures which disclose the hol- 
lowness within, their villainy might at a little 
distance escape detection. Many bear beau- 
tiful and fragrant flowers. A curious and 
common variety springs from seeds deposited 
in the ordure of birds upon the highest trees, 
sending long fibrous tendrils down to the earth 
where it again takes root, and increases in size 
until it attains a diameter of five or six inches. 
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“ Often trees, so decayed that they must | the citizens of Aspinwall want a little sporting 
otherwise have fallen, are retained by these | excitement they go out for a day’s alligator 
supports in an upright position for years. | shooting ! 

Trailing vines and blossoming creepers are| To the ordinary traveller the lovely little 
on every side in great profusion and luxuri-|4umming-birds afford perhaps the greatest 
ance, enwrapping the trees and hanging in/delight. One never tires of watching them 
variegated festoons from the branches. As/hovering at the mouth of some opened 
you journey onwards, new, and if possible | flower, and darting like a flash of light from 
richer varieties of vegetation pass in quick | spray to spray. 

review, until you are almost lost in wonder| But enough of the isthmus and its beauti- 
and admiration. The smaller cords of the} ful scenery. We must now turn to the more 
long creepers, which combine strength with | practical part. 

pliability, are used by the natives as cord- | “On the 27th of January, 1855, at mid- 
age.” |night, in darkness and rain, the last rail of 
The doctor is eloquent about the beauty | this extraordinary Panama Railroad was laid, 
of that exquisite orchid, the Peristera e/ata,| and on the following day a locomotive passed 
but known to the Spaniards as the Zsfzritu | from ocean to ocean.” 

Santo. This lovely plant is found very fre-| | Thus coolly and sententiously is described 
quently in the swamps of the lowlands, where it | the opening of a line which had cost so much 
sometimes attains a height of six or seven feet. | in money, labour, and precious human lives, 

The blossom, of alabaster whiteness, is not | and which was to prove of such incalculable 
unlike a tulip in form, and its scent is| benefit to the peoples of the Old and New 
delicious. It is not, however, for these that) Worlds. 
it is prized. “ Resting within the cup of the; ‘The cost of this short line of eight-and- 
flower, so marvellously formed that no human | forty miles, when the construction account 
skill could possibly excel the resemblance, |was closed in 1859, amounted to E1cHtT 
lies the prone image of a Dove. Its exqui-| MiLLions or Dottars. The works in con- 
sitely moulded pinions hang lifeless from its | nection with the line were most substantial, 
side, the head bends forward gently, the tiny including an iron lighthouse at the entrance 
bill, tipped with a delicate carmine, almost to the harbour of Aspinwall, and an im- 
touches its snowy breast, while the expression | mense reservoir two miles distant from the 
of the entire figure seems the very incarna-, City, by which water was conveyed in iron pipes 
tion of meekness and ethereal innocence. | for the use’of the inhabitants and the large 
No one who has seen it can wonder that the | fleet of steamships that frequented the port. 
early Spanish Catholics, ever on the alert for! Up to this same date (1859) the gross 
some object on which to fasten the idea of a| earnings of the line had amounted to more 
miraculous origin, should have bowed down | than ezght million dollars, and the running 
before this vita Sant flower, and named it) expenses to a little more than ‘wo. mellion 





Flor del Espiritu Santo ; neither is it surprising | Zo//ars. As there was thus a working profit 
that the equally superstitious Indian should|of nearly sx million dollars in a period of 
have accepted the imposing title, and ever| seven years, during only four of which the 
after have gazed at it with awe and reverence, | Whole of the permanent way had been open 
even to the very ground on which it grows, | for traffic, the result would appear to confirm 
and to the air laden with its delicious|the statement commonly made that this rail- 
fragrance.” way is the most costly, and at the same time 
Nor is there any dearth of animal life. ‘the most profitable little line in the whole 
That strange creature, the /oucan, is there, world. , 
with its long hard yellow bill, six or seven| As I had to pay £5 for my transit over this 
inches in length. ‘This bird picks up its forty-eight miles of railroad some ten years 
food on the point of its huge beak, and then | later—or at the rate of more than /wo 
by a sudden jerk, tossing it up half a yard | shillings per mile—I am quite ready to believe 
into the air, it catches it as it falls deep in| what Captain Bedford Pim wrote in 1859 
its throat; it also makes extraordinary mo- |**that the Americans possess in this line the 
tions over the water in drinking, and the | best paying railway in the world.” 
Spaniards, averring that it made the sign of| If any one thinks he should grudge paying 
the cross over the water, called it Dios ¢e de| this apparently exorbitant sum for so short a 
(God gives it thee). ride, I would refer him to a graphic descrip- 
In the rivers near the Atlantic are nume-|tion of the passage of the isthmus—only 
rous alligators, and Dr. Otis tells us that when | two years before the opening’ of the line— 
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written by Mr. Bidwell, British Vice-Consul | the bay, and overhung with a mantle of 
at Panama, who, in company with a large and | creepers with their bright flowers, is an inte- 
somewhat rowdy crowd of Californian miners, | resting and noble relic of the cruel iron grip of 
was obliged to undergo the horrors of this | that fierce Spanish hand which so long held 
difficult overland route. He will then confess | these fair regions of the earth in bonds of 
that the £5 is well laid out. blood and steel. 

Of the city of Panama itself, of which an| The Indian natives who roam through the 
engraving is given at the head of this paper, | streets of the city are interesting to the 
little needs be said, for few persons would | travellerfreshfrom more civilized lands. I was 
wish to stay there unless obliged. Various | particularly struck with the enormous size of 
opinions of this spot have been quoted, which | the @gars, which women and young girls of 
if not strictly true, still contain germs of truth. | twelve or even less were smoking in the 

A lady, writing in Ad the Year Round, | streets,andat the doors of the houses,and much 
in May, 1863, thus gives her experience :— | amused at watching an old Indian woman, 

“* Panama!’ echoed a Limanian gentleman, | clad in a single garment, and busily hawking 
—‘a hell upon earth! a sink of yellow fever, | penny rolls, which she kept in the loose bosom 
of intermittent fever and ague, of dirt, of | of the said dingy-looking garment, and next 
fiery burning heat, overrun with Yankees.’ | to her own dusky skin! Fortunately we were 

“** Panama !’ cried another, with a derisive | none of us compelled by hunger to partake 
laugh, ‘give you joy of it! Thermometer | of these piping hot loaves. 
ranges from 96 to 100 degrees in the shade.| Close behind tlie city there towers a 
If you live six months thank your stars.’ thickly wooded, steep, and rounded 

“Well” a third gentleman observes, | hill, about 700 feet high, forming a noble 
placidly, ‘I never lived there myself, thank | background, but probably the cause of much 
Heaven, but I’ve crossed the isthmus and | of the unhealthiness of Panama. 

I've been three days in the dirty town. The| Jaguars and snakes exist in the thick 
air of the isthmus laid me prostrate with | undergrowth, so that an excursion to the top 
fever, and the bells sent me raving mad | was not to be lightly undertaken, even if we 
while I lay sick; that’s all I know ot | had had the time. 

Panama.’ ” But as you look up at this noble height, 

Mr. Eliot Warburton’s old Scotchman says | which stands so proudly between the two 
of it, “It’s what Tam wad hae called a/| oceans, you can picture to yourself the delight 
painted sapulker, fair ’ithout but ’ithin fu o’ | with which the old Spanish invaders, after they 
corruption. What wi’ favers and buccaneers, | had toiled through the thick tropical jungle 
and sarpints and Spaniards, and ‘ither | of the isthmus, may probably have stood upon 
reptiles, it’s nae place for Christian man, | that very spot, gazing with feelings of awe and 
muckle mair young leddies.” | admiration upon the blue waters of that un- 

My own experience of Panama is that it is | known broad Pacific, which until then had 
picturesque and pretty from the sea, but that | never been seen by European eye. 
on a closer acquaintance it has a dilapidated, At some future time we hope to be able to 
almost tumble-down appearance. The ruined | consider some of the schemes for a ship canal 
tower of the old city, standing at the edge of | across the Isthmus of Panama. 
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LET us transport ourselves in imagination to | is that it will be more or less dry for months, 
the hot, steaming valleys of one of the great and then it will be more or less rainy for 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Suppose! months. If we wait patiently, we shall see 
it to be Java, or Borneo, or Sumatra. We gorgcous butterflies with bright metallic 
are ina land where there is no winter, no | wings flitting by, or sailing along high over 
spring, no autumn. Down at the sea level / our heads. We shall find large and curious 
and for a long way up the mountains it is beetles crawling on the fallen tree-trunks. 
one perpetual sultry summer. The woods | Chattering monkeys clamber from branch to 
are always green. All the year round _ branch, while flocks of parrots and pea-fowl 
some trees are shedding their leaves, some | scream and flutter around. In the deep 


putting forth fresh foliage, some are in flower, | recesses of the woods we know that the much 
some in fruit. The only difference of seasons | prized Birds of Paradise await the adventu- 
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rous sportsman. But we are not there to 
chase butterfly, or beast, or bird. Our object 
is to observe one of the most remarkable 
plants in the whole world, the Pitcher Plant. 
Some of the thirty species of Méepenthes with 
which botanists are now acquainted are 
found in the high woods, but most of them 
occur in swampy places, overgrown with 
scrub. 

When we, or rather the botanists whom 
we accompany in imagination, come across 
any of these vegetable curiosities, what do we 
see? A half-woody climber scrambling over 
the bushes, one that would never attract 
us by its insignificant greenish-brown or 
yellowish flowers, but which arrests the eye 
at once by its numerous and extraordinary 
pitchers. What can be more singular than a 
plant hung with scores of fairy jugs, some 
with their dainty lids closed, and others with 


diversity in their shape, even on the same 
shrub. In Wepenthes ampullaria they bulge 
out like the squat china jars in which pre- 
served ginger is kept; in Wepenthes gracilis 
they form elegant vases; in other species 
they taper uninterruptedly to the base like 
trumpets. All are provided with a well-fitting 
lid, which is invariably closed up to a certain 
stage in their development. Noris this their 
only appendage. They often have two 
fringed wings of varying breadth leading up 
from their base to the rim. The rim itself 
is a highly developed organ; it is much 
thickened, distinct in colour, and with a 
surface more or less plaited or wrinkled. 
Before the lid opens, the pitchers have 
always secreted a certain quantity of liquid ; 
no rain or dew can be mixed with it until 
the lid rises, and when it has once risen it 
never closes again. When the liquid ceases 
to be secreted, the pitcher has fulfilled its 
destiny, and withers away. 

Now what is the object of these singular 
organs? Fora long time this question was 
either shirked or answered very unsatisfacto- 
rily. It was once said that they were in- 
tended to supply water to birds and monkeys, 
and, indeed, ‘‘ monkey-cups” is a popular 
name for them. It might be reasonably ob- 
jected to this view that the JVefenthes in- 
variably grows in swampy places, where 
water is otherwise abundant. Were they 
designed to act as water-tanks, they would 
have been more useful in dry situations, 
where as a matter of fact they cannot exist. 
Of late years, however, a few isolated plants 
found in widely separated spots in South 








them lifted up, as if inviting the passer-by to 
a draught? A poet would say that they 
were goblets designed for the revels “in 
the spiced Indian air by night” of 
Titania and her elves. See, again, what rich- 
ness of colour is lavished on these pitchers. 
While the flowers of the Vefenthes are 
simple and unpretending, the vessels are 
often spotted and blotched with red, or even 
of a deep blood-colour ; sometimes they are 
tinged with afine blue. How delicately they 
are poised at the end of the tendrils which 
run out from the midrib of the leaves! These 
tendrils are often long, and like other tendrils 
twine round the twigs of the supporting tree, 
and thus enable the Aésenthes to climb to a 
great height in the forest. The pitchers of 














Carolina, in Guiana, in tropical Australia, 
have thrown a flood of light upon the long- 
known pitcher plant. For Sarracenia, Dar- 
lingtonia, and Cephalotus have pitchers almost 
exactly similar, and the use of which is 
beyond all doubt. It is now certain that 
these curious organs are fly-traps. That as 
a matter of fact they attract and destroy 
insects is known to all who have observed 
them in their native swamps; but when we 
examine carefully the interior structure of 
the pitchers, we must come to the conclusion 
that such is their purpose and proper office. 
We shall follow here the masterly and ex- 
haustive account given by Sir J. D. Hooker 
in his papers on “Carnivorous Plants,” read 
before the British Association at Belfast, 
1874. It is really astonishing to find sucli 
perfect adaptation to so singular a purpose. 
In the interior of the pitcher there are three 


different species vary in length from one inch | principal regions,—(1) an attractive region, 
to nearly twelve. ‘There is also considerable |(z) a conductive, and (3) a secretive; in 
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plainer words, there is (1) a part intended 
to allure flies to the trap, (2) a part intended 
to help them to slip down to the bottom, and 
(3) a part which provides the fluid which 
perhaps stupefies them, and certainly drowns 
them. The bait or allurement is, as usual 
in plants, a honeyed juice. This is found on 
the rim and the under surface of the lid, 
both of which are studded with secreting 
glands in great abundance. As though to 
call attention to this tempting store, the lid 
and mouth of the pitcher are often more 
highly coloured than any other part. Noris 
it unlikely that the two fringes running up 
the outside of the pitcher are meant to guide 
wingless insects such as ants to the rim. 
After the attractive region follows the con- 
ductive. Below the rim the walls of the 
pitcher present a smooth glassy surface, such 
as affords no foothold to insects. Lastly 
comes the secreting region. The lower part 
of the pitcher is covered with innumerable 
glands which distil the fluid, and which all 
point downwards. As many as 3,000 occur 
in a square inch of the inner wall of the 
pitchers of Wepenthes Raffiesiana. The fluid 
is slightly acid, is secreted before the lid 
opens, and fills only the lower part of the 
vessel. We see that the lid is of use in pre- 
venting insects or birds from getting at the 
liquid before there is a sufficient quantity to 
drown the prisoners. After the lid lifts up, 
the fluid gradually evaporates. 

The pitcher of the few species of Sarra- 
centa presents the same general features. The 
lid, it is true, is less perfect; it does not 
close at all in some kinds, and closes only 
partially in others ; consequently rain-water 
fills the natural bucket provided for it. But 
in more important respects the pitcher of the 
Sarracenia agrees wonderfully with that of 
Nepenthes. It has the same bright colouring 
around its mouth, the same honey-producing, 
conducting, and secreting surfaces in its 
interior. It has, however, an additional 
contrivance for preventing the escape of the 
captured game, a barrier of strong, rigid 
hairs pointing downwards, and converging 
like the wires of a mouse-trap. On the out- 
side there is a distinct pathway baited with 
honey, and leading from the base to the 
rim. The Sarracenia is a low plant, with its 
pitchers springing immediately from a very 
short stem, and almost resting upon the 
ground. It is a trap for low-flying and creep- 
ing insects, just as the cups of the Mépenthes, 
suspended high up among foliage and flowers, 
lie in wait for the soaring kinds. But 
Nepenthes, too, can develop pitchers quite 


low down, and probably resting on the 
ground. 

Another very -perfect pitcher is found in 
the Cephalotus follicudaris, an inhabitant of 
tropical Australia. It is a plant about 
eighteen inches high, growing in swamps. 
The pitchers spring directly from the stem, 
and are mixed up with the leaves. They 
have a pretty pink-veined, perfectly fitting 
lid, a thickened and wrinkled rim, and 
several fringed wings on the outside. They 
have been found full of small ants. Of these 
extraordinary plants, the Sarracenias have 
been most studied in their native haunts. 
Their pitchers have been found crammed with 
moths, beetles, and flies. It is to be hoped 
that some future traveller in Java, or Ceylon, 
or Borneo, will especially observe the /Ve- 
penthes. It would be interesting to know 
what insects are particularly attracted by it ; 
also how far these insects attract in their 
turn insectivorous birds, and whether the 
fertilization of the plant (which has its sexes 
separate) is thus helped. We are still in the 
dark as to many important points in the 
life-history of Mepenthes. 

We can now answer with some confidence 
the old puzzling question, what are the 
pitchers designed for? They are elaborately 
constructed fly-traps. These curjous swamp- 
plants capture insects, and captute them 
evidently in order to feed to some extent 
upon them. The usual order of nature is 
here partially reversed ; instead of the animal 
consuming the vegetable, the vegetable con- 
sumes the animal. Actual experiment has 
proved that these and a few other plants can 
digest minute quantities of animal fibre. 
The flies are thus of real service to the 
plant. It must be confessed that it required 
no great penetration to guess that such was 
the case, and some early experiments to that 
effect appear to have been forgotten. Be 
that asit may, we have another of those innu- 
merable bonds which connect the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms with a network of 
relations. Almost all existing plants supply 
either food or shelter to some member of the 
animal world. These insect-catching plants 
deviate from the rule so far as concerns their 
special appendages. In all other respects 
they are normal. Their green leaves feed 
like other green leaves upon the carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere, and the water and 
nitrogen obtained through the stem and roots 
from the soil. Why, then, are they dissatis- 
fied with the ordinary inorganic food, which 
is able to build up the massive forest tree, 
and whence this craving for animal diet ? 
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In trying to answer this question we can 
hardly be wrong if we lay stress upon the 
fact that these pitcher plants all live in 
swamps. Nor is this all. There are other 
insect-catchers which have no pitchers, and 
they also live in swamps. We have not yet 
alluded to them, as it was our first object to 
illustrate the pitcher of the Vefenthes, and to 
ascertain its use. But now that we wish td 
trace a connection between a marshy soil 
and the habit of catching insects, we may 
bring forward the other insectivorous plants. 

First of all ought to come the well-known 
Venus’s Fly-trap, the Dionza muscipula, of 
N. Carolina and Florida. Next we shall 
cite three genera of which we have repre- 
sentatives in our own island, the Sundew, 
the Butterwort, and the Bladderwort. They 
all live in swamps, and make more or less use 
of animal food, which they obtain in different 
ways. 

Let us take them in their order. 

The Venus’s Fly-trap has long been quoted 
in books as an example of vegetable irrita- 
bility. It is the only species of its genus, 
and is closely allied to the Sundew. It is a 
humble plant, with a rosette of leaves close 
to the ground. The leaf is jointed, some- 
thing like that of the orange tree. The 
upper blade consists of two nearly semi- 
circular halves, each of which is fringed with 
stiff hairs, and furnished near the middle 
with three bristles. Ifa fly, attracted by a 
secretion on the surface of the blade, touches 
these bristles, so great is their sensitiveness 
that they cause the two sides of the leaf to 
clap together with a sudden spring. The 
fly is retained for a long time, and is probably 
killed by the secretion. Our British Sun- 
dews present a somewhat similar contrivance, 
but a slighter degree of irritability. The 
more or less spoon-shaped leaves are covered 
with long hairs, all tipped with a drop of a 
viscid fluid. These glittering beads tempt 
the unfortunate insect ; he is held fast by 
the sticky secretion, while the hairs close 
upon him, and even the leaf folds over him. 
The Butterwort, another bog plant, has a 
beautiful blue flower, especially the noble 
species or variety Pinguicula grandiflora. Its 
leaves are covered with minute crystalline 
points which are glutinous, and retain small 
gnats. The margin of the leaf curls slightly 
over its capture. The insectivorous habit is 
far less developed in the Pinguicuda than in 
the sundew. The present writer has ob- 
served numbers of ?. grandiflora growing on 
wet rocks without an insect on their leaves. 
The Bladderwort (U¢ricularia), the nearest 





ally to the last genus, is an aquatic, with 
finely divided submerged leaves, which are 
buoyed up by very minute bladders or 
pitchers. These bladders are excessively 
curious, but their small size renders a micro- 
scope necessary for the appreciation of de- 
tails. Were they larger and more obvious to 
unaided vision, they would scarcely rank 
behind those of Mefenthes as vegetable curio- 
sities. Bladder-like in shape, they have lids 
opening inwards, and singular crests of 
branched hairs. Small aquatic creatures 
get into these bladders, and are unable to 
get out again, at any rate till the lid decays. 
The bladders undoubtedly are provided 
with gland-like processes, which are able to 
derive some nourishment from the minute 
quantities of animal matter brought in their 
way. But like the Butterwort, the Bladder- 
wort seems capable of dispensing with this 
extra food: mature specimens with old 
bladders may be found with no trace of 
animal remains in their air-sacs. 

Enough, however, has been said to make 
us connect this enchant for insect fare with 
a swampy habitat : what is the probable link 
between the two ? 

Mr. Belt, in his “ Naturalist in Nicaragua,” 
has suggested what seems a real solution of 
this problem. He supposes that the decom- 
posing flies supply to the plants those mineral 
salts which are found in ordinary soil, but 
which would be wanting in bogs. For in 
bogs the surface on which these plants vege- 
|tate is generally a mere mass of decaying 
| bog-moss (Sphagnum). This may be only a 
| partial answer, but it certainly goes some way 
| to explain this excessively singular feature in 
| the life-history of bog plants. 
| A few words on Evolution. It is scarcely 
possible in these controversial days to say 
| anything about plant or animal without, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, taking a side on 
this subject. We have seen how wonderful 
the pitcher of the efenthes is,—how many 
factors work harmoniously together to a 
common end. ‘There is the bright attractive 
colour, the extraordinary form, the lid, the 
rim, the two kinds of glands, the two secre- 
| tions—honey to tempt, water to drown ; the 
| guiding fringes outside, the power of digest- 
| ing animal matter, the benefit thus for some 
| jll-understood reason derived to the plant. 
| How complicated and how perfect a con- 
trivance! Yet a thorough-going evolutionist 








will say that this organ has been slowly and 
gradually developed by natural selection from 
a simple gland. Such a statement does in- 
deed make a strain upon our judgment. One 
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asks for some proof of the assertion that 
insects have ever modified flowers or any 
other parts of plants at all. Human cultiva- 
tion has modified plants by subjecting them 
to very artificial conditions. Yet all our 
skill and stimulation can only alter organs 
already existing ; they have never called into 
being new organs. But is there any evidence 
whatever that plants have in a state of nature 


been caused to vary at all by the visits of 


insects? We all know that there is literally 
none. It is the romance of science to talk | 
of insects developing a gland into the com- 
plex pitcher of Mefenthes, with its lid and | 
other special features. 
of evolution it is most important that our 
readers should exercise a little independent 
judgment. Let them not be blinded by the 
glitter of any name, however splendid. 
Especially let them not be daunted by the 
constantly repeated statement that only 


On the whole subject 





physiologists have a right to judge in the 
matter. A grain of robust common sense 
will do no harm. The power of weighing 
evidence is not confined to physiologists, nor 
may Darwinians claim more than other 
‘people that their proofs should be tested 
only by themselves. A vast system cannot 
| be safely built on assumptions and a buoyant 
unproved hypothesis. ‘The facts of science 
| cannot be too accurately ascertained, and 
| they admit of other explanations beside that 
of evolution. Fight as people will against 
| them, instances of design, contrivance, and 
intelligence in nature are too numerous and 
too striking to be overlooked. Amid a thou- 
sand other instances of astonishing adapta- 
tion, the pitcher of the Vefenthes points to a 
Designer and Contriver who has made and 
'who sustains all things. 


& W. POWELL JAMES, M.A. 








GLIMPSES OF PRISON LIFE 


PRISON life either at home or abroad may 
not at first sight appear a very interesting 
subject. 
we send up our prayer foc “all prisoners and 
captives,” we are apt, albeit we have con- 
fessed ourselves ‘ miserable sinners,” to think 
of the former as separated from us by a gulf 
over which we could not have passed. 


Despair, with a shudder, and in our specula- 


tion as to the inhabitants thereof we do not | 
We have little curiosity | 


individualize much. 
as to their several life-histories. 
The dark calendar of crime as presented | 


As with the kneeling congregation | 


We | 
go by the county gaol, grim fortress of Giant | 


IN ENGLAND AND BELGIUM. 


‘tion can he have to being reduced to 
the insignificance of a number? Criminal 
offenders cannot be accredited with the finer 
sensibilities of human nature, nor can we 
suppose them to be burdened with much 
pride, 

Yet when from all the Christian pulpits of 
a county town the announcement is made 
that the chaplain of the gaol desires the 
prayers of the congregation for a man or 
woman now lying under sentence of death, 
our sluggish sympathy is roused into a keen 
| throb of anguish for the unhappy one, and 
the first horror of the dark deed for which 
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in the columns of the newspaper does not | the sentence has been passed is merged into 
furnish much variety. Ignorance leading to | that deep and tender pity which is implanted 
drunkenness, rowdyism, and brutality ; pale-| in us by our heavenly Father, and the lack 
faced want surging on to the crime that wears | of which must render us wholly alien to His 
the brand, seem to be the two great headings | nature, which is love, as well as incapable of 
under which most of the cases wil! adjust | that fellowship with Christ’s sufferings whereto 
themselves. | all true believers are called. 

When Romney Leigh lays before us his) Without having any practical insight into 
blue-book, keeping count of tie goats “ whose | prison life, or even an average capacity for 
beards go sprouting down to hell,” we tell | statistics, an occasional glimpse of what lies 
him that we have no faculty for statistics ; and | behind the bars has been afforded to us to 
in contemplating goats, who is there that | awaken us out of our indifferent acceptation 
would covet the Eastern shepherd’s tender | of the goats as goats, and set us pondering 
eye, with its power to distinguish the features | on the fatal possibilities of every human being, 
of the flock ? _ bigh culture and the moral influences of good 

As to calling them by name! since each | society being granted. 
felon has cared too little for his patronym to _— Perhaps there is no man that knows more 
keep it decent and respectable, what objec- of the romance of real life than the governor 
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of a gaol ; perhaps there is no man that knows 
more of its passion and pathos than the chap- 
lain, especially if he has an eye for the 
Rembrandt glooms and the soft lights that 
visit it. 

He has seen deep shadows wherein lie 
souls that out of them “ shall be lifted never 
more !” 

Never more, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, and he has seen them but too seldom 
gilded by a light which speaks of a new and 
happier state of things, “ wherein the former 
shall be passed away.” 

Said one evening the governor of a mid- 
land gaol—to some ladies who were dining 
with him, and who did not think that to ex- 
press a little curiosity respecting his position 
and duties was to make him “ talk shop,”— 
“There is nothing harrows my feelings more 
than the inspection of the letters that come 
here. I have to see them all before they 
are passed to the prisoners, and I do wonder 
sometimes how long it will take me to get 
hardened to them.” 

“Why do the prisoners get letters? ” said 
avery unsophisticated young lady. “I should 
think they must be very hard to make out, for 
these sort of people can’t write much, even if 
they are in trouble. Can they?” 

“ What sort of people?” asked the governor, 
with a smile. 

“The prisoners’ relatives, of course.” 

‘‘ Ah, how it would astonish you to see 
some of them! Very ignorant people who 
write from the heart will write toit. A parent’s 
or a wife’s misery doesn’t seem less real 
because the expression of it is uncouth; but 
sometimes a respectable youth finds his way 
here, and then the shame brought upon his 
friends and the blighting of his prospects is 
all the more keenly felt. Such a struggle can 
be seen in the minds of mothers and sisters 
who will not upbraid, and yet are afraid of 
extenuating. Such an effort to repress all 
the selfish part of their sorrow, the disgrace 
brought upon themselves, and such a desire 
to soothe the prisoner and to encourage him 
to repent of his sin and turn over a new 
leaf. 

“ Then will follow assurances of unaltered 
love. No one will ever keep against Edward 
or Henry the wrong he has done. He will 
find that they all have open arms for him 
when he comes home a free man again, and 
perhaps he may find a way out somewhere 
where he is not known, and begin life afresh. 
All the rest then will go with him and help 
him, and be so happy. How can they be 
happy in England after what has happened? 








“Alas that all these affectionate projects 
should be so difficult to put into execution ! 
Where people have not means they nearly all 
fail. We had awhile ago a most interesting 
youth here. His mother was a widow. She 
had been well off during her husband’s life, 
but his income died with him, and the pro- 
vision made for her was not sufficient. 

“She had this one son and three daughters. 
They were good girls, and had traded with 
their education and their talent to the best 
of their ability, the while they made, as girls 
will, a complete idol of their brother. After 
he had left school the only thing that opened 
for him was a clerkship in the Post Office, 
and what must the silly fellow do but let the 
desire to be a kind of beau among the ladies 
lead him into difficulties! He had a bill for 
jewellery of which he was ashamed and afraid 
to tell his mother. Next thing, a letter con: 
taining a cheque was lost and traced to him, 
so he had to suffer the penalty. He seemed 
quite crushed, and his mother’s efforts to 
excite hope in him, and her beautiful appeals 
to what she called ‘ the sinned-against better 
nature,’ would have melted the heart of a 
stone, while the girls did all they could to 
divert his mind and to raise it, sending him 
gleanings from books that they said they had 
in reading, and transcribing great thoughts 
that they no doubt hoped wo’ 1 help tokeep 
him up and make a man of him. I declare 
they wrote like Athenian philosophers, did 
those girls, yet all the time you could tell 
that their hearts were breaking. 

“ After he got over the first depression our 
chaplain found him a very nice young fellow 
to talk to, and being afraid his weak though 
really refined mind might give way if he had 
too much monotony, he often indulged him 
with a little general conversation. He seemed 
proud of his sisters, and would show their 
letters. 

“« Emily has a strong head and a warm 
heart,’ he would say; or, ‘ Dear Edith was 
always so poetic.. She was what some of the 
world would call sentimental, but she was 
never silly.’ 

“*Tt’s a strange thing for a man with such 
sisters to be here,’ said the chaplain. 

“«Ah, sir! It’s monstrous. IfI’d only 
sinned against myself.’ ‘ 

“*Do not you long to see them all again ?’ 

“*Sometimes oh so much! At other 
times I dread it. I’d anything rather. If it 


wasn’t for the fear of God I’d like to die. 
My mother used to tell us when we were 
children that character was the grandest thing 
in the world. 


I didn’t think much of her 
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words then ; they are never out of my mind 
now. I’ve lost mine, and when my time’s 
up I believe the worst part of my punish- 
ment ’ll have to begin.”’ 

“ Have you heard anything of him since 
he left the gaol?” asked the ladies in full 
chorus. 

“Ves, but not very recently. Hard 
labour and remorse together were too much 
for him, and when he last wrote to the chap- 
lain he told him that he was in a decline. 
There was a kind of mournful cheeriness in 
his letter. He said that though God had 
forgiven him he was sure the world never 
could, and he was not sorry to have the 
chance of beginning life again in a better 
country.” 

From the above conversation it will be 
seen that the governor’s humanity had not 
been overlaid with officialism, or strangled 
with red tape. Our limits do not allow us to 
give more than one instance of what convic- 
tion is to the more respectable class of 
offenders in England. We have chosen one 
that should have many a parallel. 

Neither the dark shadows of prison towers 
nor the severe gravity of the law can com- 
pletely frown down the intrusive comic 
element which impertinently allies itself with 
the more grim and sorrowful aspects of 
human life. 

“Daddy” was the term by which libe- 
rated prisoners were wont to speak of one of 
the governors of York Castle ; and elsewhere 
we heard a droll story of a woman who was 
frequently committed for being drunk and 
disorderly. 

This woman was fond of singing, and dis- 
sipation had not enfeebled her vocal powers. 
The chief inconvenience to her of incarcera- 
tion appeared to be the embargo upon their 
indulgence, so to compensate herself for the 
month’s abstinence she would strike up at 
the top of her voice directly she entered 
the prison yard; nor would she, drunken or 
sober, proceed quietly with the policeman to 
her cell, unless he allowed her first to sit 
down on a wooden block and have her “ sing 
out.” 

It was seldom that the merry daughter of 
Bacchus was denied her whim. ‘You know 
how as it ’ll’ave to last me for a month,” she 
would say; “singing isn’t the style at my 
gentleman’s,”’ “ my gentleman ” meaning the 
governor. 

After the performance she was submissive 
enough. No sense of shame nor thought of 
wounded friends distressed her; but if not 
classical in her worship of Bacchus and 








Apollo, she was, poor soul, as sincere as 
she was pagan. 

The introduction of felons newly captured 
is often attended with considerable difficulty ; 
and the governor and his family need nerves 
of steel to bear the thumping, knocking, and 
tokens of desperate resistance that some- 
times penetrate to dining-room and chamber. 

There is an impression in the public mind 
that the last hours of the condemned are 
generally passed in tranquil slumber, and 
that they go to the gallows without much 
sign of fear. We do not of course dispute 
the frequent testimony of the newspapers that 
“the condemned slept well ;” but we do not 
see in it any proof of indifference to his 
fate, or of superhuman fortitude. Hepworth 
Dixon discovers that most men die well 
when they find they have to die; and 
the agonies that may have preceded the 
last sleep are the experience of governors, 
chaplains, and warders. Indecorous would 
it indeed be to unveil them for a curious 
public, but they may be guessed. 

A governor in the south of Ireland told a 
friend of ours in confidence, that if he had 
another prisoner committed for murder he 
thought he must resign the keys; for the 
agonies of the condemned cell were frightful 
to witness, and the last “hanging case ” had 
been almost fatal to himself, because of the 
wear and tear on his emotions. ‘To this wear 
and tear we may perhaps attribute the quiet- 
ness of the prisoner’s last night. The 
emotions have become exhausted, and the 
physical nature sinks with them into rest. 

We may accept it as a merciful dispensa- 
tion of the Providence that guides our nature, 
that it is impossible for any human mind, 
under any condition, to remain at the same 
point of anguish or of fear. There must be 
collapse, but the collapse proves the sharp- 
ness of the tension. Neither, apart from this 
very obvious induction, must we forget the 
kindness of Him who giveth sleep not only 
to His beloved, but having passed the 
sentence of death on sinful man, is not 
forgetful of such as have incurred man’s 
sentence. Beyond the pale of man’s mercy, 
yet not beyond the pale of His! Conscience 
having done its work, fear having extorted 
the cry for pardon, the good Spirit may 
whisper peace, comforting them “that are 
appointed to die,” and the hidden process 
may remain a mystery even to the chaplain. 

A prison chaplain needs to be as shrewd 
as he is sympathetic. He has to deal with 
many who harden themselves against him, 
but there are others who are quite capable of 
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appreciating any little way in which he. may| humanity than the improvement that has 
serve them, and are not slow in availing | taken place in prison administration. 
themselves of it. There may be much left that requires 

The Superintendent of Police in one of|}amendment, but nothing in the penal code 

the Cinque Ports overheard the following|can be brought forward to disprove the fact 
conversation between two boys, who chained} that man recognises his obligation to be 
together were awaiting their removal to the| merciful; that while he establishes over his 
House of Correction. The younger lad was | fellows the right to deter by fear, punish or 
exceedingly downcast and ashamed, and the} restrain such of them as may be injurious to 
elder drawing from that his own conclusions, | the rest, he has no longer the disposition to 
said, “ First time as you’ve been ’ad up,|torture or degrade unnecessarily, or to the 
mate ?” isolation of his prison cells add the miseries 
The other assented. induced by cold neglect and the ignoring of 
“Poor little cove! It isn’t so werry bad. | his bodily wants. 
I’ve been in myself three times, an’ now it’s| The spirit of John Howard did not die 
a five years’ job. I reckon I might ’ave; with him, while the publication of works at 
dodged the darbies if I ’adn’t ’ad a drop in.| once so philanthropic and _ illustrative as 
Ow long ’ave you got?” “Never too Late to Mend” have no doubt 

“A year,” said the other. “A year for a|had their influence in the abolition of such 
silk ’ankercher that were no beauty when | diabolical instruments of torture as the crank. 
I’d nabbed it, an’ it ’ad a ’ole in it. The} In Belgium the prisons are framed much 
meanness of they swells to wear ‘ankerchers | after the model of our English prisons. 
like that, as ’ave oles! I were disgusted, I} We have recently made acquaintance with 
were, and the darbies came and took me to|a clergyman, who for many years has been 
the lock-up.” called upon to exercise his spiritual func- 

“What a sell! But you know as how it’s | tions in four of them. The cosmopolitan 
practice makes perfect. You'll mind what| character of his charge adds piquancy and 
ye’re arter when your nex’ opportunity | interest to his intercourse with them. If he 
comes. But I’ll put you up to a wrinkle| did not possess in a very respectable degree 
with the chaplain, if yer don’t mind takin’ a| the gift of tongues, he would often be at a 
word o’ brotherly advice. ‘The first time as | loss. Flemish, Dutch, German, English, 
he sees you, an’ begins talkin’ good, you look | Walloon, and Spanish, all come by turns 
kind o’ vexed, an’ if he axes you queshuns | under his care, presenting a curious variety 
don’t you answer him. The next time you| of character, and in the military prison at 
sees him you can look as if you were takin’) V illefort he makes acquaintance with the 
it all in an’ turnin’ it over like in your ’ead, | varied experiences of the soldier. The 
but still you ’ave nothin’ to say, not to no| Belgian soldier fares hardly, his food is less 
one. Then he’ll come again, an’ when he’s| satisfying and sufficient than that of the 
talkin’ you can ‘pear as if you were a bit| Belgian convict. The bread of the latter 
hurt in your feelin’s, but was too much a| may be black, but if he inherit the artistic 
brick to givein. Draw your coat-sleeve over| tendencies of his race, he gathers up the 
yere eyes, an’ arter that you begin to say yes | fragments that remain for a purpose of which 
or no, till one day you tells him all of a| our English prisoners would never dream. 
suddint ’ow sorry you are, an’ the wirtuous} If he cannot say,— 
kind o’ indiwidual you means to be when ‘‘ That is best that lieth nearest,” 
you gets out. If you keeps up that game] yp. <j) 
he’l] get you let off six months o’ yer iime, 
see if he don't.” 

An incident this that might be quoted in| In the drawing-room of Monsieur P——,the 
favour of the separate system, since it shows| chaplain of whom I am writing, are dark 
how one prisoner may corrupt another; but| but exquisitely modelled flowers, clusters of 
we are bound to admit that the bad boy, | flowers, fruit, and other little designs ; no one 
who tutored his less depraved associate,} would imagine the substance of which they 
showed a wish to be kind, and an insight] are composed. They are his prison flowers. 
into human nature which might be at once| He is an artist, and he treasures them for their 
the admiration and the despair of a writer! real excellence. He is a man, and he trea- 
for the stage. sures them still more as tokens of the 

Nothing, perhaps, proves more clearly the | prisoners’ love and gratitude. - He gives many 
widening and the softening of the heart of] away to his friends, but they still multiply. 











‘* Shapes from it his work of art.” 
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“Ah!” he said, “ what gratitude ! what 
protestations I am familiar with in the prison ! 
How many culprits of the better class have 
promised mea hundred, and even a thousand 
francs for my poor when they shall be out! 
and they mean it ; but like the chief butler, 
they forget. I don’t often hear any more of 
them, though they promise to write to me.” 

Card-playing is extensively indulged in in 
Belgium, but there is less drunkenness there 
than with us. Perhaps for that reason the 
proportion of women convictsismuch smaller. 

Monsieur P—— informed us that he seldom 
had women under his care, and the few he 
had had latterly had been English. A nun 
was invariably present during the time he 
conversed with them. 

“ Does not that throw a restraint ?” 

“Oh no, I am very glad to see her. It 
gives her an opportunity for hearing the 


gospel.” 
Sometimes, after a long fatiguing day, 
Monsieur P—— will return from the prison,his 


face clouded with more than the depression 
of weariness. His family do not question 
him, and he is not in haste to volunteer in- 
formation, but on the day following they are 
very likely to hear something about it. 

“T got a shock at —— yesterday. Who do 
you think I found there? Adolphe L——, at 
whose father’s house I have often dined at 
Brussels, in company with more distinguished 
guests. Ah the scepticism, the frivolity, 
the incredulity of the youth of the day! And 
how certainly here is the reaction from believ- 
ing too much into believing too little! Hehas 
renounced the faith he was confirmed in, be- 
cause it has no externals, and he shrugs his 
shoulders at the Ultramontanes. Much bitter- 
ness! no contrition! A sneer where there 
ought to be a tear. 

“* To you not see that you could not have 
come to this if you had not renounced the 
simple heart-renewing faith of the New Testa- 
ment?’ But no, he will not see it; the fault 
is elsewhere. It is anywhere, in fact, but in 
himself.” 

After the statement that all Monsieur’s 
female prisoners were English, it was rather a 
relief when the next of whom he was notified 
turned out to be Dutch. The introduction 
to her was again a shock to him, for he 
recognised her. The recognition, however, 
was not mutual, and he left her to tell her 
own story ; marvelling while she did so at 
the ingenuity with which she distorted facts, 
and made herself, in her present humiliating 
position, appear the unfortunate victim of a 
cruel combination of circumstances. 





The chaplain knewher well. She was the 
daughter of a Dutch merchant, and had been 
brought up in a comfortable and refined home, 
where her youth might have remained “a 
garden enclosed,” so far as acquaintance with 
a wicked world was concerned ; but when 
the predilections to evil are within, the op- 
portunity without is never wanting. 

A clandestine marriage, early widowhood, 
second marriage with a man of doubtful 
character, or, to speak more truly, of no cha- 
racter at all; gaiety, recklessness, and final 
abandonment, ending by the desertion of her 
baby in the cold quaint streets of a Flemish 
city,—for this she was in prison ; and all 
the charms of manner, all the eloquence and 
persuasiveness that she possessed, were called 
up to fascinate the kind-hearted chaplain, and 
engage his interest on her own behalf. She 
might have been a disciple of Comte, so 
thoroughly was the defence of her miserable 
erring self permeated with his philosophy. She 
was therefore not a little taken aback when, 
awaiting the chaplain’s reply, he said to her, 
““Now you have told me nothing but false- 
hoods. I know you well. You were Madlle. 
A. van H——. I know the world is cold 
and cruel, but you were not called to 
make proof of it. What fatality, what 
force of circumstances could have brought 
you from what you were down to this? 
—whence God in His providence placed you 
here? And on such a charge! You have 
thrown yourself on the mercy of the world, 
Madame. You had friends who could have 
protected you from all that you call fatalities 
of misadventure, misconception, had you not 
rendered yourself unworthy of them.” 

She was convicted, and being convicted 
silenced; but the silence would have to 
soften into some sign of contrition before 
the chaplain could take a more gentle tone 
with her. 

“T am not severe enough,” he said, depre- 
catingly. “I want more force of character 
in dealing with people who have not that 
deficiency, but have, alas! perverted it. It 
is absurd to bring out balms of healing for 
wounds that have never been made.” 
While we must allow the hardships of 
prison life to be pretty equally distributed, 
there are none on whom its depressing air 
and grim solitariness tell so painfully as on 
the imaginative or the warmly affectionate. 

A warder in one of our Penitentiaries saw 
a woman contemplating in her silent cell a 
daisy, that against rules she had plucked 
while taking her airing. The warder had not 
the heart to take it from her, for while she 
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&azed upon it she was weeping bitterly. Who; What was to become of his glorious pro- 
Can tell what thoughts—what memories the | fession, with thirteen of the best years of 
little flower was bringing to mind, dimming | his life ruthlessly expunged, in retribution 
those sad eyes with tears? What “light of | for his carelessness in falling in with bad 
other days” had faded away from her? Per- | associates and allowing the wine-cup to 
chance the recording angel knew, and was | confuse his judgment? When the chaplain 
even then transcribing. showed him the fearful consequences of 

With the influence of the discipline on | intemperance, he denied that he had been 
the intellectual and gifted, our friend Mon- | addicted to it; and, indeed, was not the 
sieur P——— is well acquainted ; and with | acquisition of so many accomplishments, 
one sketch more from the portfolio to|the early establishment of a reputation in 
which he made us so freely welcome we |the most patient of the fine arts, a proof 
will conclude. that he had not ? 

He was congratulating himself on the It was a long time ere he arose out of 
approaching liberation of a prisoner for | the first depression which is the experience 
whom he had interested himself to pro-| of all this class of offenders, and with him 
cure a pardon. He was never, he said, more | was very frequent in the recurrence. The 
sorry for any one. The object of his sympa- | chaplain’s intelligent sympathy with him was 
thy was twenty years of age when he entered |a great solace to him. He received his 
the prison, and his sentence was penal servi-| instructions gratefully, and as the time 
tude for thirteen years. His crime was | approached for his release was sanguine 
association with some Communists, and par-; enough to believe that he should still realize 
ticipation in a burglary. He disclaimed all | the beautiful dreams of his youth, and as 
guilt in intent; but, alas! the chaplain was | soon as he could he should send Monsieur 
too familiar with asseverations of innocence | a handsome offering for his poor. 
to believe him. The time came, however,| Such cases as these are a strong admoni- 
when he did believe him. tion to heedfulness on the part of those who 

He was a young man of good family, and | think they stand beyond the possibility of 
being in easy circumstances, could be under | falling. Acquaintance with them should 
no temptation to commit a theft, neither was | also make our charity towards the criminal 
he likely to be prompted by avarice. His | class more delicate and discriminating than 
mental endowments were of an exception-| it usually is. We think there is not one 
ally high order. A sculptor by profession, | picture, but three, which the judgment angel 
he had already attained to some distinction ; | will shew to each heart in the day that is 
he was master of several languages, delight- | noonless and dateless. The self that zs, and 
ing especially in the stately music of the! the sight, will exclude all boasting. The 
Spanish and the sweet soft flow of the| self that might have been had we fulfilled 
Italian ; while his verses, of which he wrote | life’s holiest and best, and we shall hide our 
a great many, proved him to be a poet of | faces in sorrow and shame that we had not 
nature’s own. set ourselves to realize the beautiful possi- 

In an evil hour he had the misfortune to | bility. But again it may be given us to see 
fallein with some Communists, who, taking | | the reverse of that, the depth of degradation 
advantage of his youth, inexperience, and | possible to us had we begun life on a lower 
impulsiveness, laid a deep plot to make him | plane, and had no hallowing and refining 
serve a purpose of their own. In a mood of | influences, no almighty hand of love inter- 
high social hilarity, with a brain heated by | posed between it and our downward ten- 
wine, he was invited to carry off a chest, | dencies. 
containing, as it afterwards proved, several| Then we shall indeed, disowning all self- 
thousands of francs, under the delusion that | worthiness, put the crown of human merit 
he was merely assisting in an excellent joke. | upon the head of Him who alone is worthy 

Caught in the act, and the horror of his | to wear it, and seeing that our own light is 
position dawning on him, he yet managed | but darkness, shall more gladly shine in 
to escape to the frontiers. He was, how-| beams reflected from Him who is the 
ever, taken by the Belgian police, and sans | Fountain of Life, the Sun that shall know 
books, sans society, sans chisel, harmonious | neither shadow nor eclipse through the 
forms, and ideal faces, had to repent of | cycles of eternity. 
his folly at leisure. SARSON, 
VOL, XII. 
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BERNARD HAMILTON: CURATE OF STOWE. 
BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


and somewhat stately, was remarking on the 
oe ' leading article of that very morning’s Zimes, 
In the Guardian of a certain Wednesday | so she took courage and felt a little less at 
in October, six years ago, there appeared the | the world’s end. 
following advertisement :—“‘WAaNTED, early| The solicitors, in their desire to sell the 
in February next, in a country town,a CuraTE | house for their client the present owner, had 
of sound though moderate views, earnest | not at all exaggerated its worth. It was in 
and hard-working. Stipend £100, with title | the market-place, nearly opposite the church, 
at Christmas ordination.—Address, Rev. | and its only drawback might be said to be 
Richard Curtis, Rectory, Stowe Puerorum.” | the existence of a shop on each side; a 
A little further on in another part of the | stationer’s, which was also the post office, 
paper might be seen—“ WanTED, either to | being one, and an ironmonger’s the other. 
rent or purchase, a good old-fashioned house | As to the house itself, Mrs. Milner fell in 
in a small country town.—Address (with full | love with it at once. It was long and not too 
particulars), Mrs. M., 196, Marine Parade, | low, built of white stone with a steep tiled 
Brighton.” | roof; there was a bow at one end, and the 

Out of numerous answers to the first of | entrance was wide and good. In spite of 
these advertisements the Rev. Richard Curtis | facing north it looked bright and cheerful, 
chose One dated from Worcester College,| though the month was November, and 
Oxford, and signed “Bernard Hamilton ;” | Mrs. Milner had left London that morning in 
and Mrs. Milner, rather perplexed with the | athick fog. “The interior needs some reno- 
letters she received, finally decided on reply- | vating,” said Mr. Maltby as he opened the 
ing to one which was dated from Stowe | front door, “but that can easily be done. I 
Puerorum, and bore the signature of Maltby | think you will be pleased with the rooms.” 
and Sons. | He was not mistaken. Opening out of the 

And so it came to pass that the Guardian | large square hall on the right was the drawing- 
was the unconscious means of introducing | room with its deep bow-window, a fine old 
into the life of Stowe Puerorum two entirely | chimney-piece and panelled walls; but the 
new elements, and perhaps not before time, | sight of the walls made Mrs. Milner exclaim, 
for the little town was dreadfully sleepy, and | for they were papered, and the paper was truly 
the people wanted rousing up. hideous though gorgeous in the extreme. 

“Ts every one dead?” was Mrs. Milner’s “ This will never do,” she said, “I must 
first thought when the rumbling little omnibus | have the paper off and see ‘what is under- 
set her down at the door of the “Swan,” the | neath ; otherwise the room is perfect ; if the 
principal hotel in Stowe. She had come by | others are only equally good I shall be 
the midday train to see the old-fashioned | satisfied.” 
house, and to consult Messrs. Maltby and| She was even more than that, she was 
Sons, and all along the narrow streets and in | delighted; the dining-room, library, bed- 
the open market-place she had seen no one at | rooms, and attics were all roomy and light, 
all. It was one o’clock, and the good people | while kitchens, pantry, and store-rooms left 
were probably at dinner, but all the same it | nothing to be desired. Behind the drawing- 
struck Mrs. Milner, fresh from Brighton, that, | room and looking upon the garden was a 
to say the least of it, the place was rather | smaller room, which had once been an ante- 
deadly-lively. room, and the closed-up door of communica- 

But when she had lunched, and was going, | tion Mrs. Milner resolved to have opened 
accompanied by the senior Mr. Maltby, to see | again with all speed. The garden was long 
the old fashioned house, the little town wore | and wide, full of old fruit-trees, and rather 
a different aspect. There were shopmen | untidy, but it had great capabilities, as 
standing at shop doors, ladies walking | Mr. Maltby observed. 
leisurely about, and one or two carriages to | “T think I cannot do better than make 
be seen ; the little omnibus was driving at | Sure of it,” said Mrs. Milner when she left the 
headlong speed to meet the three o’clock | house, “and I should be glad to take posses- 











down train, and Mr. Maltby, very courteous | sion as soon as possible ; before Christmas, if 
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I could: I suppose there would be no diffi- 
culty about it?” 

“Not the least in the world. The present 
owner wants the money, and the sooner it is’ 
out of his hands the better he will be pleased.” 

“ How is it he is so willing to sell it?’ 
asked Mrs. Milner ; “I should have thought 
he would be attached to the old place.” 

‘“ He has never lived in it, and it came to 
him in a roundabout way. Old Mr, Feather- 
stone, to whom it belonged, died thirty years 
ago. He hadno sons, and had disinherited 
his only daughter because she married against 
his wish. He left all his property to a cousin, 
the father of the Mr. Featherstone the present 
owner, to whom it came in due course ; he 
has spent most of his life in Australia, and has 
never even seen the house, but he wants money 
for some new farming venture, and wrote to 
us to find a purchaser for the house and two 
or three cottages. We shall be happy to tell 
him that the arrangements are completed so 
satisfactorily.” 

“ And the daughter whom the old man dis- 
inherited—where is she ? ” 

“ She died ten years ago or more.” 

“Her husband and children, are they 
living ?” 

‘*T have not the slightest idea.” 

“Tt seems hard for them to be cut off from 
their inheritance,” said Mrs. Milner, pityingly. 

“She need not have married as she did. 
It was quite her own fault ;’ and the solicitor 
evidently thought that settled the matter. 

Mrs. Milner did not see it quite in the same 
light, and after asking a few more questions, 
and finding that the lawyer was totally igno- 
rant as to the whereabouts or even existence 
of any children of this daughter on whom she 
was, as he told her, wasting her pity, they 
went to his office, made a few more arrange- 
ments, read and signed some stiff rigmaroles 
of law papers, and then he took her home to 
introduce her to Mrs. Maltby and his daugh- 
ters. They were all very kind, and as she was 
rather tired, she accepted their invitation to 
spend the evening and sleep there, and the 
next morning she returned to Brighton. 

Before Christmas she had established her- 
self in a snug corner of the house upstairs, 
workmen, were busy inside and out, and there 
was a fair promise of something like order and 
comfort before very long. To Mrs. Milner 
it seemed as if it would be a haven of rest 
away from noise and worry. She was not 
yet sixty, but her life had been very full of 
trouble. ll her six children had died before 


they reached the age of ten, and her husband 


They had tried different climates—France, 
Madeira, and Algiers—with no good effect ; 
and at last on their way to Egypt he died, 
and was laid to rest in the Mediterranean. 
That was two years ago ; since then she had 
been visiting friends, or living in lodgings, or 
at Brighton in a boarding-house. The pros- 
pect of a home of her own, lonely though it 
might be, was one full of rest, and then her 
heart was far too warm to let it be lonely long, 
she would find other hearts lonelier still, and 
try to make a little brightness in the world, 
even though she felt at times all her own had 
departed. No wonder the rector of Stowe 
Puerorum looked upon this new parishioner as 
an acquisition, for though she said nothing of 
all she thought and felt, her smile was like a 
ray of sunshine, and she was something fresh, 
and not a native of Stowe—a very weak and 
false reason for liking her doubtless, and the 
good old conservative rector would not have 
readily owned it, but owned or not, it was the 
truth, and in the same spirit of weariness of 
all things which had possessed him of late 
he began to look forward to the arrival of his 
new curate, which was fixed for an early date 
in February. 

Maiden aunts may be occasionally great 
sources of worry to their brothers’ wives, but 
theyare generally favourites with theirnephews 
and nieces. Bernard Hamilton owed, and 
what is more, felt he owed a very great deal 
to his twe aunts who had brought him up 
almost from his birth. His mother had died 
when he was only a week old, and his father 
a few months later, so Miss Hamilton and 
her sister Effie had taken the orphans under 
their wing, two girls of eight and ten, and 
little Bernard. They were extremely fond of 
the girls, but as to the baby, their love 
for him was all but worship, It was rather 
a shock to the good ladies to find him a very 
human baby, fond of having his own way, and 
crying lustily when not allowed to have it; but 
they were sensible people, and reasoned them- 
selves and one another into feeling that it was, 
on the whole, perhaps something of a comfort 
to find him not so very unlike other children 
after all, for extraordinary children were apt 
to die young, and they by no means wished 
Bernard to die; although it was perhaps 
selfish of them to prefer for him all the troubles 
of this world to a speedy and safe release 
from them. But then if baby was human, so 
were they; and so they fretted themselves as 
little as possible, realizing that the little boy . 
was entrusted to them by God as a precious 
charge, and doing their very best to bring him 





had been in delicate health for many years, 





up so as to be good and do good, and leave 
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the world at last better than he had found it. 
Two devoted aunts and two blindly ador- 
ing sisters with their best efforts acting 
upon a naturally sweet disposition did very 
much for Bernard, and a public school when 
he was about twelve, to which he was sent 
with many unseen tears on the part of the 
four he left behind, just saved him from a 
slight suspicion of ‘‘ priggishness ” which was 
beginning to be perceptible; and when at 
twenty-three he left Oxford full of energy and 
hope and confidence in the future, the aunts 
felt that this “child of many prayers ” had 
not disappointed them, and they gave thanks 
for the blessing with full hearts. 

True, he had not proved himself a genius, 
as aunt Margaret had always thought he 
would, but then, as aunt Effie remarked, his 
conduct both at school and college had been 
irreproachable ; and if his talents had made 
no such sensation as they had anticipated, 
surely it was a great thing to be thankful for 
that his gifts were above the average, and 
above all, that he had never forgotten the 
teaching of his childhood. ‘They were quite 
sure that Stowe Puerorum would be greatly 
benefitted by his ministrations, and when he 
came back to them after the Christmas ordina- 
tion these foolish old aunts shed a few quiet 
tears when they kissed their boy and blessed 
him ; but they ventured no more, content to 
leave him in the safe care of the Master 
to whose service he had willingly pledged 
himself. Bernard could not have spoken very 
readily just then, and his sisters said nothing, 
but the silence was eloquent, and helped to 
deepen the resolutions he had made. 

The month of January he spent at home 
in the house in the London suburbs, to 
which he had been taken in his early baby- 
hood ; then came his summons to Stowe, 
and one Monday, early in February, he 
journeyed down through mist and cold, but 
insensible to discomfort because of the ex- 
pectation and hope in his heart. 

He travelled third-class, for he had learnt 
to practise small economies for the sake of 
his aunts, and besides, he liked to study 
people. What time and thought he could 
spare to-day from his own affairs had been 
devoted to meditation on the fellow- 
passenger who sat opposite to him, a man 
with thick leather gaiters and warm over- 
coat and comforter, evidently a farmer, who 
slept greater part of the way, but woke up 
at the sound of Bernard’s voice. The train 
had stopped at a small junction, and the 
man who examined the tickets remarked 





that Stowe was the next station but one. | in a hearse was a problem he could not 


Bernard made some reply and pulled up the 
window, and the farmer opposite vouchsafed 
to say, ‘“‘ Straiinger i’ these parts, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Bernard, “I’m going to 
Stowe.” : 

“ VYah’ll be the new kewrit, ah’m think- 
ing?” 

** Ves,” said Bernard. 

“Tt’s a risin’ plaiice is Stawe; t’ beeiist 
mart at Stawe last November beiit owt a’ve 
ivver seen theer. Ah’m gooin’ to live at 
Stawe meesen if ah live while miiah-dah.” 

The voice was guttural, and the pronun- 
ciation so extremely broad that Bernard had 
some difficulty in understanding this sen- 
tence ; he had never been farther north than 
Oxford, and he fervently hoped all the 
people at Stowe did not speak in this 
fashion. But he answered heartily enough, 
“Then you don’t live there now ?” 

“Noi. We've farmed t’ same land for 
fowerty year, and maiide a little mooney ; 
so at maiih-dah wer eldest son he’ll taiike the 
farm an me an’ my missus is gooin’ to Stawe 
to live upright.” 

The man looked honest, but Bernard 
wondered at such a speech; he had yet to 
learn that to live upright in the language of 
this district meant to live without working 
for a living ; and that the very extraordinary 
word which represented the expiration of 
the farmer’s work was nothing more nor less 
than May-day, a very important time to 
most people in that part of the world. 

“Ts it a good town?” he asked. 

“It might be worse, an’ it might be 
better. The best artchitected bewldin’ i’ 
toon is the new Methody chapel, but that’s 
not much in yower line, sir,” he added, with 
a smile. 

“ Are there many Methodists in Stowe?” 

“A good few, an’ it’s them as has t’ 
mooney, an’ that’s not a thing to be despised, 
sir.” 

“No indeed,” said Bernard, readily. 

“Theer’s summat oop at Town Hall 
t’naight, tee-ih meetin’, ah think; mah 
dowters wanted th’ hurse to bring ’em to it, 
it’s a good step theer an’ back agin.” 

Bernard had once had a nurse who was 
a Methodist, and from her he had learnt 
something about tea meetings; how they 
were held in the chapels sometimes, and 
people handed tea and cake and bread and 
butter over the tops of pews ; he had always 
thought of them as festive, not to say con- 
vivial occasions, and why the farmer’s 
daughters should come to such a gathering 
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solve. It was hardly to be suspected that 
he should recognise the farmer’s horse under 
such a title, and it was some time before 
he learnt that the carriage in question, whose 
gloom he felt such a contrast to the spirit 
a tea meetings, would have been spoken of 
as “‘an ierce,” and made to rhyme with 
pierce. 

The farmer’s queer talk set Bernard think- 
ing. He was bent on doing some good at 
Stowe, but what a hindrance if every one 
should talk like this ! 

Stowe Puerorum. The name had struck 
him as an odd one when he first saw the 
rector’s advertisement. Stowe of Joys ; what 
on earth could it mean? A directory of 
the county had told him that the affix had 
reference to a foundation for choristers in 
connection with the neighbouring cathedral. 
That the building or school for the training 
of these boys had long fallen into disuse, and 
that the funds were now otherwise appro- 
priated. Some had gone to the grammar 
school at Stowe, which still carried on the 
original work, and in some way the living 
of Stowe was connected with this old foun- 
dation. His knowledge was rather misty, but 
still the Puerorum had inclined him to think 
that Stowe was an enlightened place, and 
here was a man who had lived forty years 
in the immediate neighbourhood of its free 
educational privileges murdering the Queen’s 
English in wholesale fashion. It was not 
promising, certainly. 

Bernard was full of high hopes and 
desires ; he felt perfectly sure that he should 
find something in Stowe that needed mend- 
ing, and that he would be the right person 
to mend it; but he had not thought of 
any such difficulties as the farmer’s talk 
presented to him. He had strong opinions 

of his own, and in calling himself a mode- 
rate Churchman he was perfectly sincere. 
He held that all ultra-Ritualists ought to 
go over to Rome, and that all of the other 
extreme were no better than Dissenters. 
He thought Methodism was very well for 
illiterate people, and if they liked to have 
tea meetings he had certainly no objection ; 
probably the man before him was himself a 
Methodist, and he put the question to him. 

‘Bless ye, no, sir! Ah’ve been church- 
warden and overseer o’ the roiids this ten 
yeiir.” 

Bernard could not quite see why Method. 
ism and the last-named post should be in- 
compatible, but he forebore to remark on 
it; he merely asked if the rector of Stowe 


“Thirty or more.” 

“Ts he liked?” 

“ Well, ah should be more inclined to say 
he was looved, ah nivver heerd but one 
opinion o’ Mr. Curtis; well, he'll be a 
good ’un to work under, so theer’s comfort 
for yew, being young an’ new to the work.” 

The man meant it kindly, but Bernard 
did not quite like it. Perhaps it would 
have pleased him better if the rector had 
been less universally beloved; it seemed 
as if no one had any chance beside such 
a piece of perfection. Then, too, although 
he knew he was young, it rather nettled 
him to be told so so openly. He led away 
from personalities by asking whether the 
town was prettily situated. 

“Tt lies in a hole; hills all round, and 
steep ’uns, too; but it’s a risin’ place for all 
that.” 

“The hills stand about Jerusalem, even 
so standeth the Lord round about His 
people, from this time forth for evermore.” 

These were the words which Bernard 
thought of as the farmer described Stowe. 
His mind was certainly a queer jumble of 

















had lived there many years. 
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thoughts, and at present there seemed no 
chance of his being able to arrange them, 
for just then the train slackened speed, and 
in a very short time stopped at the Stowe 
station. 

“Good evening,” said Bernard to his 
companion as he stepped out of the train, 
“‘T suppose you go farther on ?” 

“Ay, to next staiishun. Good night, sir, 
an’ good luck to ye.” 

There were few lights in the station, and 
not many people on the platform. The 
rector had said he would meet him, so 
Bernard looked out for a man as faultlessly 
clerical in his attire as he was himself, but 
he saw no such person. Before he had time 
to think about it he found himself face to 
face (as far as that could be, allowing for 
difference of height) with a venerable-look- 
ing elderly man, with white straggling hair, 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and a general air 
of welcome about him, which was very 
gratifying to the young curate, who in 
another minute would have begun to feel 
himself neglected. 

“Ha! here you are, then! Very glad to 
see you,” and the two men’s hands met in 
a friendly grasp. 

“The train is half an hour late, so, as we ° 
have no time to lose, suppose your luggage 
goes on to your rooms, and you come home 
to dine with me. You know we are due 
at the Town Hall at half-past six.” 
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“ At the Town Hall,” said Ber nard,rather 
bewildered, and thinking of the tea meeting 
going on there. 

“Yes; didn’t I tell you? That’s why I 
wanted you so particularly this Monday.” 

“You said there would be a good oppor- 
tunity of seeing all the parishioners at once 
if I came early in the week, but you did not 

specify in what manner.” 

“T am afraid that is rather my way to 
forget the one thing I ought to have said. 
Never mind, here you are. and we are in 
capital trim to receive you.” 

“But—the Town Hall?” said Bernard. 

“Oh, what is going on there—or will be 
soon, for it is only five now—is the annual 
tea held there for the benefit of the schools. 
You know the style of thing, I dare say.” 

“No, indeed I do not.” 

“Well, all the ladies who can afford it 
give trays, and either they or their substitutes 
preside at them. Then any one can come 
who likes. Tickets one shilling each. 
Afterwards there is a concert. It is a very 
pleasant evening, and the proceeds go to 
the school fund.” 

Bernard was taken aback. Surely he had 
not mistaken the Methodist minister for the 
rector. He looked at him to see some 
distinguishing mark in his attire. His coat 
was short and grey, but he had a white 
neckcloth and a soft felt hat ; but they were 
nothing to go by. Methodist ministers 
now-a-days generally dressed as nearly like 
clergymen as possible: one thing was in 
favour of this being the rector, he was 
evidently a gentleman, and his speech had a 
certain high-born sound with it, which no 
one could learn. Still he thought he should 
like to be certain. 

“ Do you mean the Sunday school fund ? 
he asked. 

“That and the infant school. There is‘an 
excellent day school connected with the 
church, needing no extra support. But here 
we are at the rectory.” 

That settled all doubts, for no one but the 
rector himself would have entered ‘in that 
manner and given (or had the right to give) 
the welcome to Bernard which fell so plea- 
santly on his ear. “Is Miss Amy down?” 
Mr. Curtis asked of the parlourmaid, who 
stood aside to let the gentlemen pass into the 
drawing-room, for the hall was narrow. 

“She is not well enough to come down 
this evening, sir; and Miss Stapleton has 

gone to the Town Hall.” 


‘No, sir; but he’s in the town, and sent 
word to say he’d be here by six.” 

When Bernard entered the dining-room he 
thought he had never seen so small a one in 
his life. It was evidently the rector’s study 
as well, for there were a good many books 
and a studious-looking desk. Over the 
mantelpiece was a painting in oils of 
Mr. Curtis when a young man, and opposite 
it was the portrait of alady, young and sweet- 
looking. The curate had no idea whether 
Mrs. Curtis were living or not, though he had 
certainly expected to see her. Now he felt 
sure she must be dead, or why should the 
rector have asked for Miss Amy instead ? and 
why did not the lady of the house appear? 
Altogether it was rather tiresome to be so 
much in the dark; and as to meeting all the 
parishioners and being introduced at this 
public tea, Bernard did not like it at all. 


CHAPTER II, 


A coop dinner and the rector’s friendly 
talk were not wasted on Bernard; he felt 
much more amiable afterwards and ready to 
encounter whatever he might meet during 
the evening. One or two clergymen with 
their wives from neighbouring parishes 
dropped in, and they all set off together to 
the Town Hall. The town was badly 
lighted, and the side paths were paved with 
cobbles; walking was not easy under the 
circumstances, but the Town Hall was reached 
at last, and Bernard went in with the rest, 
It presented a very festive appearance ; ban- 
ners and various ingenious devices with 
festoons of evergreens and paper flowers 
decorated the walls ; at the further end was a 
raised platform covered with crimson cloth, 
and the body of the hall was full of people 
seated at tables gay with flowers and the 
light shining on china and glass, with a very 
cheery effect. A great buzz of chatter filled 
the room, but it was subdued as if by magic 
for the space of three minutes, as the people 
saw who was with the rector. The new 
curate had been in the thoughts of the 
parishioners for some weeks past, and here 
he was—towering above every one else—six 
foot two at the least, and a good-looking man 
into the bargain. Happily, Bernard was not 
thinking sufficiently of himself to be put out 
of countenance ; he was too much occupied 
with the difficulty of picking his steps be- 
tween the closely packed forms as he followed 
Mr. Curtis, who was making his way to a table 
at the top of the room. It was reached at 





“Oh, well, we must dine by ourselves. 
Has Mr. Gray been?” 





last, and then they stood still, and the rector 
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looked round with a satisfied smile. ‘They 
all seem very happy,” he said. Then ad- 
dressing a sharp-featured lady who was 
presiding at the tea-tray, ‘Laura, can you 
find room for Mr. Hamilton?” The lady 
turned and held out her hand. ‘That was all 
the introduction ; Bernard was no wiser than 
before, but rightly thought she might be the 
Miss Stapleton of whose absence the parlour- 
maid had spoken. 

* You are dreadfully late,” she said, “and 
there’s not an inch of room.” 

“Never mind that, I would rather stand,” 
said Bernard ; “allow me,”—and he took the 
kettle with which she had been replenishing 
her teapot, and gave it back to a servant who 
was waiting for it. 

“Thanks. Do you know if Mr, Gray is 
here?” 

‘I believe he came with us.” 

“That’s right; anything to drown this 
buzz,” she said in an undertone as she gave 
Bernard his cup. . 

She turned round towards the platform, 
and Bernard saw a gentleman leading a young 
lady to the piano ; in the former he recognised 
Mr. Gray, and then the duet began. It was 
the Paul-y-tooley-technic Quadrille, noisy 
enough and full of spirit, but Bernard did 
not appreciate it at all. He looked round 
on the others, there was no lull in the chatter, 
and the noise on the platform only made it 
worse. Two girls seated at the table where 
he stood were whispering and giggling, and 
there was a very perceptible nudging when- 
ever he made a remark, which was not often, 
for he was feeling rather disgusted. Presently 
the rectorcame up. “I want to introduce 
you to Mrs. Maltby,” he said. 

So the curate followed him obediently to 
another table where a middle-aged lady was 
doing the honours. 

“Let me introduce Mr. Hamilton,” said 
the rector, and then without another word he 
passed on. 

Mrs. Maltby, a pleasant-faced woman, 
made room for Bernard, and offered him some 
tea which he declined. There were some 
delicate snowdrops in moss just before him, 
and he remarked on their beauty; feeling 
that he ought to say something polite, and 
rather hard up for a subject. 

“Yes, are they not? My girls got them 
from the woods this morning.—Florence !” 
—to a rather pretty girl who just then 
came up, “ Mr. Hamilton is admiring your 
flowers.” 

The young lady inclined her head in a 
gracious- manner,’ and then looked up at 


Bernard from under the shade of very long 
dark eyelashes. 

“You must have been extremely busy with 
all these preparations,” he remarked — for 
want of something better to say. 

“ Yes, it is no play, but every one seems 
happy, and that is the great thing. Oh, here 
is papa! papa, have you seen Mr. Hamilton?” 

In this way through one and another the 
new curate found himself introduced by 
degrees to a good many people, whose names 
he felt sure he should forget before the 
evening was over. There were two Miss 
Maltbys and three Miss Robertsons, Dr. and 
Mrs. Pellew, and two Miss Graddens: he 
thought the two last very handsome women, 
but they did not look particularly amiable. 
There were several others, and it seemed to 
him as if he were being bandied about in an 
uncomfortable manner, when a diversion 
began. The hall was to be cleared for the 
concert. 

Here was something to do. He lifted 
forms and made _ himself useful, nevertheless 
he did not feel pleased that the rector should 
say in an audible voice as he passed him, 
“Well done, Hamilton! this is a capital 
beginning.” 

To his mind it was a very wretched be- 
ginning, not at all like the fulfilment of those 
dreams in which he had indulged so much 
of late. He had thought he was coming 
here to minister to the souls of men, and 
here was eating and drinking going on as if 
that were everything ; the needs of the soul 
were quite gone out of the question for the 
time. Bernard liked a good dinner as well 
as any one, although his mind was very much 
occupied with higher things, which the dinner 
did not interfere with, but that he did not 
think of just now. All he was conscious of 
was a sense of disappointment and flatness, 
and he did not reflect that tea-drinking in 
public would not take place every day. 

At last everything was in readiness, and 
he found himself standing a little apart not 
far from the platform with a young. lady by 
his side, and turning, he saw that it was Miss 
Florence Maltby. 

She was not in the least like Charlotte and 
Nelly Hamilton, but then no man is bound 
to take his sisters for models,—at least, it 1s 
very seldom done: Bernard, at present, 
thought his aunts and sisters the only really 
nice women in the world, but that was no’ 
reason why he should not talk to Miss 
Florence Maltby ; besides her eyelashes were 
very pretty, and it was amusing to see how 





she managed them. 
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he asked. 


“The tea comes only once a year; we 
have concerts or readings every fortnight all 
through the winter, but they are not half the 


fuss that this affair is. 


helps the school fund.” 


“Does this sort of thing often occur?” 





We do the greater part ; papa is the rector's 
churchwarden, you know.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ Are you musical ?” 

“I like good music. What is in store for 


fus But then, of course, | us to-night ?” 
it is right to give the people pleasure, and it 


“Nothing classical or very superior, the 
people would not appreciate it; but there 


Bernard supposed “the people” to bej|will be some nice ballads, and some good 


every one below Miss Florence’s position 
but he did not say so. 


She spoke as if} ramide.’ 


The overture is ‘Semi- 
Mr. Gray is a great heip on these 


,| pianoforte duets. 


rather victimized, and he felt victimized | occasions.” 


himself. 
“They seem to enjoy it,” he said. 
“Oh dear yes.” 
“Who decorated the room?” 


“Who is he? I just saw him at the 
rectory.” 

“He is choir master at the cathedral. 
He often comes here because of the choir 


“Oh, Smithson; he is parish clerk and | school.” 


carpenter—jack of all trades, in fact; he 


rather prides himself on his taste.” 
Here was another blow. Bernard had 


“Then I suppose the singing in church is 
good?” 


“Excellent. We might have a better 


thought parish clerks were quite gone out, | organist, but Mr. Curtis does not like to make 


and here was one evidently in full force. 


any change. He is the national school- 


“T should like to know the meaning of| master, and has played the organ for twenty 


that device and motto,” he said, indicating 
one in the most conspicuous part of the 
room over the platform. There were triangles 
about, and stars, and the three feathers; but 
this was an elaborately wrought monogram, 
sufficiently clear to make out the two letters 
AA intertwined, and underneath were the 
words, ‘‘ May they be happy.” 

“Oh, that Smithson made for the decora- 
tions when the Prince of Wales was married ; 
he evidently considers it his chef a’ auvre, 
for it appears on all occasions of importance.” 

“Is it not rather out of date? Let me see, 
the Prince of Wales was married in ’63, 
nearly ten years ago.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose it is a sentiment of 
an elastic nature ; we always hope they may 
be happy, you know.” 

“Of course, of course ; and then, too, it 
may be equally applied to the good people 
here assembled. A very appropriate motto 
on all occasions, quite safe and always within 
~ mark, and the device is not by any means 
u we 

Hesaid the last to propitiate Miss Florence, 
for the eyelashes had been lifted in some 
surprise, as if only a very presuming person 
would have dared to question the wisdom or 
La gd of anything done by the Stowe 

ople. 

“Smithson is a great help in the church 
decorations, I don’t know what we should do 
without him,” said Miss Florence. 

“Then you do decorate?” said Bernard, 
somewhat surprised. 

« Certainly, both at Christmas and Easter. 


years or more.” 

Here the rector came up with the head 
master of the grammar school, a clever 
looking man between thirty and forty. 
Bernard found him much more congenial 
than any person he had yet met in this strange 
place. Miss Florence felt herself neglected, 
and rejoined her mother. 

The concert went off very fairly. Bernard 
had not expected much, consequently he 
could not be disappointed. Afterwards 
there was a vote of thanks to all the friends 
who had kindly taken part in the joint enter- 
tainment, then some speechifying, which 
Bernard considered little better than twaddle 
and then the meeting broke up. Doctor and 
Mrs. Pellew were bent on bearing off the 
curate to supper at their house; and when 
Bernard, not certain what would be right to 
do, rather hesitated, he found that the rector 
and ‘“‘ Laura” were coming as well, and a 
good many others, so he went with the 
stream, and thought the Pellews very hos- 
pitable pleasant people. Between eleven and 
twelve he found himself surrounded by his 
belongings, in his bedroom at the post office, 
rather tired and somewhat bewildered with 
his first experience of Stowe Puerorum. 
“They seem kind-hearted people enough, 
and that’s a comfort, but fearfully behind the 
times” he thought, and ‘“‘ behind the times” 
seemed to be ringing in his ears next 
morning when he woke, and very naturally 
began to wonder what the day would bring 
forth, 





Bernard's sisters had always looked forward 
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to the pleasant duty of keeping his house, ; clock, and his sitting-room at the back over- 
but as he felt he should need more than| looking a very little of Mrs. Milner’s garden 
too a year to keep house properly they| anda good deal of the Swan Yard. The 
were wise enough, to be content to wait.| house was very irregularly built, and this 
Of course he would soon have a benefice, | back room was in an angle. He would have 
and then there would be no difficulty. | preferred another view, but he felt in much 


Rage 37+ 


Meanwhile Bernard thought his present | better spirits this morning, as he sat down to - 
quarters not to be despised, although the | breakfast, and realised the fact that he had a 
usual order of things was reversed, and he | thoughtful landlady, for everything was as 
found his bedroom at the front of the house | nice as possible. ; ; 

facing the market place and the Town Hall| Afterwards, feeling he must wait for orders 
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before entering upon his work parochial, he 
began to unpack his books, and was arranging 
them in the hanging shelves by the fireplace 
when the rector entered. 

“Well, everything went off capitally last 
night,” he observed, after commenting on 
Bernard’s occupation. 

The curate had no idea how such an affair 
ought to go off, but he thought Mr. Curtis 
ought to know, so he said, ‘‘ Yes, the place 
was very full.” # 

“And now you know, everybody ; that’s 
the grand thing. On an occasion like that 
you see them all together, and no one can be 
jealous. Now you have nothing in the 
world to do but keep it up.” 

“ Keep what up ?” was Bernard’s mental 
question, but he did not give utterance to it. 

“T scarcely remember all the names,”’ he 
said, doubtfully. a 

“ Oh, that will come’ to you ; you will soon 
feel at home, and be able to distinguish. 
You did not see the gem of the collection 
though.” 

“‘Who is that?” 

“Mrs. Milner. She lives close by: look, 
you can see a corner of her garden from your 
window. She has had an attack of rheuma- 
tism lately, and $0 could,not be’out in the 
damp; but I will take you to see her in 
a day or two. You will have plenty of 
visiting. I mean social visiting as well 
as parochial; you don’t object to it, I 
hope?” a 

“ Not at all, I shall be very pleased,” said 
Bernard, rashly. : 

“That’s right. My former curate, Mr. 
Scott, would zof visit, and’so he was always 
in hot water. Now I want you to-day to go 
with ;me to see some of the poor people. 
Are you ready?” , 

“Tn a minute,” said the curate, and in a 
minute they set off. = 

“All the people’ T inttoduced you to last 
night,” said Mr. Curtis as they turned out 
of the post office into the market-place, 
“will look you up‘of their own accord ; at 
leastf. where’ there’s’ aman in the family. 
The Miss ‘Robertsons won't, of course, nor 
the Miss Graddens. “You saw the Miss 
Graddens last night, I think?” 

“Two oldish ladies, very tall, with large 
noses ?” said Bernard. 

The rector laughed. “ Yes, they answer 
to that description. Well, do you know, I 
should be very glad if you would call upon 
them soon. They are apt to take offence and 
imagine slights. They are good sort. of 


“Oh, I'll go,” said Bernard, rather 
amused. 

“The rest can take care of themselves. 
They all saw you last night ; but the poor 
people would be very much hurt if I did not 
go with you on your first round of visits, and 
I never hurt the feelings of the poor if I can 
help it.” 

“Are they more sensitive than the rich, 
then?” 

“JT don’t know. At any rate, they are not 
so much considered.” 

Here they entered the churchyard, which 
was on the other side of the market-place, 
opposite the curate’s lodgings. 

“You would like to go in?” said the 
rector, and he opened the chancel door. 

Just outside it was a railed-in enclosure 
with a plain marble cross. There were four 
sets of initials on the pedestal, and the 
words, ‘‘ Until the day break, and the shadows 
flee away.” Bernard guessed by the rector’s 
face as he looked before he went into the 
church that he had a special interest in that 
corner of the churchyard, and as they stood 
looking up at the one really good stained 
window, a small one in the south aisle, he 
knew something about it. There wasa brass 
underneath, on which were these words,— 
“ In loving memory of Katherine, wife of 
Richard Curtis, M.A., and of their children, 
Richard, Emmeline, and Francs, who entered 
into rest June 20th, 1849. ‘ Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him.’” 

The one date for all the deaths struck 
Bernard, but the rector turned away and 
made no remark. The church had been 
restored within the last twelve years. The 
architecture was of a somewhat nondescript 
kind, with the exception of two massive 
Norman: arches with dog-tooth moulding. 
‘‘These are very fine,” said Bernard, 
admiringly. 

“ They are all that remain of the original 
building, .1f. we .except the foundation. It 
has been*patched up so many times since 
the dissolution of:monasteries, when it was 
nearly all: destroyed, that there is not much 
antiquity to give it a charm ; but it is not a 
bad church for all that.” 

“Certainly not,” said Bernard. “ But are 
there no remains of the monastery?” 
“Nothing but a few mounds; you will 
see them presently when we cross the school 
field.” 

There was nothing remarkable in the 
church except the east window, which was in 
the worst style of modern painted glass, and 





people in their way.” 


an offence to Bernard’s eyes ; but he spared 
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the rector’s feelings and kept silence. After 
leaving the church they turned into a narrow 
lane where were some rather tumble-down 
cottages. 

“ We will go in here first,” said Mr. Curtis, 
and the curate followed him. 

So much had passed since he had arrived 
at Stowe the evening before that Bernard 
had, for the time, forgotten the queer talk of 
his travelling companion. It was recalled to 
him now as he sat listening to a detail of 
grievances from a rheumatic old man who 
sat in the chimney corner. It was impossible 
to make out half he said; and it was the 
same in the other cottages, the jargon was 
most confusing and almost unintelligible. 

“You must not be afraid to talk to 
them,” said the rector reassuringly to Bernard, 
as they turned out of the lane into a field 
on the left. “They like a good talker.” 

“T am not afraid,” said the curate, “ but, 
to tell the truth, I can’t make out what they 
say.” 

“No? really?” said Mr. Curtis, “I never 
thought of that.” 

“Tt is dreadfully puzzling, quite like learn- 
ing a new language, but I dare say I shall 
get used to it.” 

“IT suppose I am so used to it that I don’t 
notice it, but I don’t think I ever did. But 
then I am a native of the county, and that 
may make a difference.” 

“Very probably,” said Bernard, politely. 

“‘ This is the school field, and those are the 
mounds I was speaking of. You don’t know 
the old custom which every one holding this 
living has to keep up ?”’ 

“No; what is it? I read about the old 
foundation, and why the place was called 
Stowe Puerorum, but that’s all I know.” 

“Every one holding this benefice is bound 
to preach a sermon in the chapel of the old 
school once a year on St. Peter’s Day. Now, 
as you see, there is no chapel left, and in my 
predecessor’s time a dispute arose, and there 
was likely to be a fuss with the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, because he maintained a 
chapel ought to have walls and a roof, and 
as there were neither here, he held there was 
no chapel to preach in, and he thought the 
custom onght to be given up. 

‘One sermon a year was not much extra, 
one would think,” said Bernard. 

“Well, I only know I have been told there 
was a great commotion about it. Old Mr. 
Maltby the present man’s father, who was 
rector’s chrchwarden, decided the matter at 
last, and he always spoke of it with some 


“How did he manage it ?” 

‘““Why, in this way; he was a good whist- 
player, and one day, when the rector was in 
a state of some indecision, he settled the 
matter by saying, “ My dear sir, there’s a 
very good rule which I always go by, and 
that is, ‘When in doubt, win the trick :’ you 
preach the sermon, that can’t do harm, and it 
may do good ; at any rate, it keeps you on 
the safe side.” 

“ And the rector was convinced?” 

“ He ‘gave in at once, and the custom 
has been kept up without intermission ever 
since.” 

“And how about the congregation: do 
you have one?” 

“ A very good one. I arrange it in this 
way. We must have a school treat for the 
Sunday school children, and there ought to 
be a sermon on such occasions. So every 
St. Peter’s Day they march in procession to 
this field, and I stand there under that ash 
and preach. As the original listeners were 
supposed to be the scholars on the foundation, 
I don’t think I can do wrong in preaching a 
sermon for children, eh?” 

“Certainly not. But what do you do 
when it rains?” 

“You don’t make difficulties, I hope?” 
said the rector, looking at his young curate 
somewhat anxiously. ‘‘ That’s not the way 





to work a parish.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Bernard, “but it 
struck me a wet day might be an obstacle.” 
“Smithson, our parish clerk, is a man fit 
for all emergencies ; he puts up tents when 
the weather is showery, but it does not often 
rain.” 

Bernard reflected that the invaluable 
Smithson would not live for ever, and that 
his ready wit might be wanting in his suc- 
cessor; but he would not so soon again lay 
himself open to the charge of creating diffi- 
culties, so he wisely held his peace. The 
rector went on, “ Now we must go on to the 
Pond Cottages, and then in the afternoon I 
will take you to Stake Lane.” 

So after lunch the two clergymen set off 
again. 

“Why is it called Stake Lane?” asked 
Bernard, who was of an inquiring mind, as 
indeed his aunt Margaret had observed at an 
early age. ; 
“Tt was the scene of a martyrdom in 
Wycliffe’s time ; you can read all about it in 
the history of the county. One of the 
reformers who went from place to place 
preaching was taken here and burnt. It is 
holy ground ; that tree marks the spot.” 
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“ At any rate,” thought Bernard, “ if the 
people are commonplace, the place itself is 
not.” Hedid not reflect that he had scarcely 
had time yet to decide on the character of the 
people, but his impressions were apt to be 
very clear ; and he was young, and quick to 
draw conclusions. The inhabitants of Stake 
Lane were mostly the families of men who 
worked in the foundry, a many-chimneyed. 
building just outside the town. Bernard 
made friends with some of the children, and 
began to understand a little better that “ah” 
stood for the pronoun “ I,” and that “owt” 
meant “‘ anything.” He was rather proud of 
finding out so much. 

“* Now here we are at the Miss Graddens’,” 
said the rector, as they re-entered the town 
and walked up the High Street, “and they 
have tea at five o’clock. You will be a very 
welcome visitor,” and he rang the bell. 

The ladies were at home, and Mr Curtis 
— into a room on the left of the square | 

all. 

“TI have brought Mr. Hamilton to see| 
you,” he said; “he is anxious to make 
friends. No, thank you, I can’t stop. Good- 
bye, good-bye,” and Bernard found himself 
left to get on as he could. 

“ Anxious to make friends,” he reflected, 
“that means the rector is anxious I should 
make them ; and that is not at all the same 
thing.” But he showed none of his unwill- 
ingness, took the arm-chair which Miss 
Rebecca Gradden wheeled up to the fireside 
for him, and by way of insinuating himself 
into the good graces of the elderly spinsters, 
he remarked on the beauty of the Persian 
cat on the hearth-rug. 

“And what do you think of Stowe?” 
asked Miss Gradden when the cat had been 
admired, and its history and good qualities 
enlarged upon. 

“It seems a nice clean little town,” said 
Bernard. 

“ Little ?”’ said Miss Rebecca, “ we don't 
consider it so little. Tetherby and Slooby 
are a good deal smaller. Stowe is a very 
fair size, and has an excellent market.” 

“So I understand,” said Bernard, recol- 
lecting suddenly the farmer’s opinion of 
“the Beedst Mart.” ‘ Wednesday is market 
day, I think?” 

** Yes ; you will have the full benefit of it. 
The farmers always congregate before the 
‘Swan’ and the post office.” 

_ “That won't affect me; my sitting-room 
is at the back.” 

“Well, all the years Mr. Scott was here he 
never told us that!” said Miss Rebecca. 














“ But he always was as close as any one 
could be.” 

Bernard wondered what possible interest 
the subject could have for the good ladies ; 
but he only said in reply, “ Is it long since 
Mr. Scott left ?”’ 

‘‘He left in September, to every one’s 
delight. I hope you don’t approve of 
walking-stick broth, Mr. Hamilton ?” 

“T don’t think I understand you,” 
Bernard, courteously. 

‘“‘That’s a comfort. Well, I will enlighten 
you. When Mr. Scott went to see the poor 
people he generally timed his visits just 
before their dinner, and his custom was when 
he saw a pot on the fire to take off the lid, and 
stir up the contents with his walking-stick, 
and say, ‘What have you got here ?’” 

**T don’t believe it,” said Bernard. 

The sisters stared at him, and he recol- 
lected his manners. 

“I mean to say, I don’t of course fora 
moment doubt that you believe he did so, 
but I think you must have been wrongly 
informed. No gentleman would have done 
such a thing.” 

*‘T wish he could hear you say that! Why, 
he thought there was no one else like him. 
He had a cousin an earl, and I suppose he 
presumed on that to give himself airs. As 
to visiting, why, if he called here twice in the 
course of a year it was as much as he did. 
The only people he was friendly with were 
the Pellews, and that was only because of 
the doctor’s family, there is a title in it.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Gradden, ‘the two 
P’s—Pride and Piety—were his bane.” 

But surely they are quite incompatible?” 
said the young curate, who had been piously 
brought up, and held pride to be in truth one 
of the deadly sins. 

“They ought to be,” said Miss Rebecca, 
“but Mr. Scott’s piety had plenty of pride in 
it, there’s no doubt about that.” 

“ But surely there are some who would give 
him a good word? The rector tells me he 
was here eight years.” 

‘So he was, but no one regretted him. 
Banks, the editor of the Stowe Puerorum 

Weekly Gazette, published a few lines ex- 
pressing regret on the part of the parish when 
he was going to leave; but of course 
Mr. Scott wrote them himself; every one 
saw through that.” 

“Impossible!” said Bernard. 


said 


“ Why, it 
would be as bad as writing a good review of 
one’s own book.” 

*‘ It is true, nevertheless.” 

Bernard wished to ask how she knew it 
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was true, but he did not venture. At this 
juncture a maid came to the door, and 
hesitated about entering with the cloth for 
tea. 

“You can come in, Mary,” said Miss 
Gradden. “Mr. Hamilton, you will take tea. 
with us? surely you have no more work to do 
to-day ?” 

Bernard signified his willingness to stay, 
reserving to himself the privilege of returning 
to his rooms in time to write a letter home. 
He had sent a post-card that morning to 
announce his safe arrival, but he felt he had 
a good deal to say, and the aunts and sisters 
would be expecting to hear. He would not 
disappoint them on any account. 

‘And what did you think of the enter- 
tainment last night?” asked Miss Rebecca, 
when they were seated round the table witha 
real north country tea before them, with hot 
cakes and delicacies of various kinds. 

“The people seemed to enjoy it very 
much,” said Bernard, evasively. 

“‘That’s beside the mark. What did you 
think of it yourself?” 

Thus driven into a corner the young curate 
made the best answer he could. 

‘** Well, you know, that is not exactly the 
kind of thing one sees at Oxford, and I never 
remember anything of the sort at home, so 
that it rather took me by surprise ; and I 
thought the tea part of the business might 
have been dispensed with. The music was 
not bad.” 

‘‘The music was very good,” said Miss 
Rebecca. ‘But Salome Robertson and 
Mr. Gray carried on a nice little flirtation 
under cover of their duets. You saw the 
Robertsons, of course? No one could mis- 
take them in their outlandish dress.” 

“Oh, well, Rebecca, you know there’s 
insanity in the family; that accounts for a 
good deal.” 

“ Poor things!” said Bernard. ‘“ Howsad 
for them!” 

“Yes; but they won’t own it. It is a 
second cousin of their father’s once removed 
who is in the asylum. I know it as a fact. 
At least his name is Lee Robertson, and 
the father of these girls was James Lee 
Robertson, so that looks like it. Their 
aunt is the most deceitful person I ever saw ; 
I don’t believe the truth is in her.” 

‘¢T don’t remember them all.” 

“ Oh, you will get to know them 
soon enough. Tom and Sam Maltby were 
not there, because they happen to be in 
Liverpool just now. Mrs. Wilde and the 
girls came tothe concert; they are too grand 








for the tea. But the old colonel was not at 
either one or the other.” 

*“ Tea-fights not being in his line perhaps,” 
said Bernard. 

‘I don’t know what ¢s in his line, for my 
part,” said Miss Rebecca; “he complains 
that everything is slow, and no wonder, after 
racketing about in India all these years. But 
they are going away soon—‘ going south,’ 
as the girls call it ; affected minxes.” 

“IT saw two Miss Maltbys,” observed 
Bernard, “ rather pretty girls.” 

“Oh, do you think so? Eveleen is well 
enough ; but Florence with that fringe on 
her forehead and those eyes of hers! well, 
I really am surprised at your taste.” 

Bernard, who had only made the remark 
for want of something better to say, was 
not quite pleased that the Miss Maltbys 
should be considered so much to his taste ; 
but he could not well retract what he had said. 

‘‘ The rector was mentioning the Spencers 
this morning, but I don’t remember seeing 
them last night.” 

‘They were none of them there. Mr. 
Spencer was sent for to Tetherby to see a 
patient there, who is drinking himself to death 
as fast as possible, and Mrs. Spencer and the 
girls are away just now.” 

“There seem to be a good many girls 
in Stowe,” was Bernard’s verynatural remark. 

“Ves; let me see: two Maltbys, four 
Wildes, two Robertsons, three Spencers, and 
Amy Curtis.” 

“And Laura Stapleton,” added Miss 
Gradden. 

“It's time she left off thinking herself a 
girl, she will never see forty-five again. Why, 
I remember five-and-thirty years ago, in old 
Mr. Freeman’s time, she was staying at the 
rectory with her mother, and she was a 
horrid little thing of ten then. Pray don’t 
call her a girl!” 

It had struck Bernard some time before 
this that his entertainers were not exactly 
ladies. There was something wanting in 
their manner and in their style of speaking ; 
but now, added to a tendency to narrow some 
vowels and widen others, with a general in- 
clination to accent the first syllable of a word 
when it was not customary to do so, he was 
forcibly reminded of the old farmer, for as 
they grew excited, 2’s became a’s, and the 
pitch of their voices was raised considerably. 
And what fearful memories they had! He 
quite pitied poor Miss Stapleton, who natu- 
rally wished to keep young as long as she 
could, when he thought how these fearful 
spinsters treasured up every date like this. 
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“T imagine Mr. Curtis has seen some 
sorrow,” he said, in order to give a turn to 
the conversation, if such it might be called. 
“JT went into the church this morning, and 
saw the brass to the memory of his wife and 
children. Did they die by accident?” 

“All drowned. They were staying at 
Filey, and Mr. Curtis took Mrs. Curtis and 
three children out in a boat; a squall came 
on, and the boat capsized. The rector 
was half dead, but they brought him round 
again.” 

“ What a very sad thing!” 

“‘ Well, yes, so it was; but she was a very 
poor bringer up of a family; I think Amy 
has done better without her than with 
her.” 

Bernard felt he should hate Miss Rebecca 
before long, but he could not well break off 
and say good-bye at this point without seem- 
ing abrupt, so he sat still, observing, “ Then 
one was saved?” 

“Amy? Well, she did not go with them. 
She had a cold, and stayed in the house with 


the nurse. I have never known her with- 
out a cold. I believe she was born with 
one.” 


“T have not seen her yet; she was not 
down last evening when I went to the 
rectory.” 

“Yes, that’s just her way, she never 
appears when she ought, as lady of the 
house : I have no patience with her !” 

When Bernard at last took leave he was 
feeling more bored than on the evening 
before. He relieved his mind by a long 
letter to aunt Margaret which would do duty 
for the home party, as he had no secrets from 
any of them. Then he finished arranging 
his books. 


CHAPTER III, 


Tuis first week seemed interminable ; but 
Saturday morning came at last, and he shut 
himself up in order to write his sermon, feel- 
ing that the one he had written in the first 
flush of feeling after his ordination for the 
good people to whose spiritual needs he had 
been appointed to minister would not do at 

















That was a falsehood to begin with; he 
must find another text. 

The curate was a little out of heart. He 
had seen a great deal of a new kind of life 
this week, and he. was not satisfied. Every 
one had been very kind. He had dined at 
Dr.Pellew’s, had received calls from Colonel 
Wilde and Mr. Spencer, and been invited to 
spend an evening at the Maltbys; the head 
master of the grammar school had shown 
himself disposed to be friendly when they 
had walked home together from a meeting of 
church workers last night, and the Misses 
Gradden had made much of him; but he 
was disappointed. As he thought over it all 
now he scarcely knew what he had expected, 
but certainly a parish different from this. 
There seemed considerable ill-will among 
the ladies in the parish, from whom he had 
heard more spiteful speeches in one week 
than from his aunts and sisters in the whole 
course of his life. The rector appeared good, 
but eccentric ; and the poor people seemed 
dreadfully prosaic. Besides, their very odd 
kind of talk baffled him when he was trying 
to show interest and sympathy in their 
affairs. ‘Taking the parish as a whole, he 
did not at all feel now that he would very 
gladly spend and be spent forit. It was a 
matter of sheer duty, not pleasure; and 
Bernard groaned as he leaned his head on 
his hands and wondered what to write. In 
this first sermon, written at home, with the 
words of the ordination service yet fresh in 
his heart, he had written for abstractions ; 
now he felt he had to deal with people, 
eaters of hot cake and givers of public teas; 
people who saw very clearly the motes 
in their brothers’ eyes while their own 
vision was impeded by beams; people, 
too, who moved in one groove, and thought 
Stowe Puerorum the finest place in all 
the world, and rather prided themselves on 
their ignorance of life elsewhere. At home 
he had felt equal to anything, but now his 
heart sank within him. How could he cope 
with his difficulties? The curate’s groan 
became a prayer—a petition from the depths 
of his soul. 

He took up his Bible and turned over its 


all. He had a good flow of language, and pages slowly. First one and then another 


had flattered himself in the debates at the 


Union he could argue a point as well as any-| seemed hard to please. 


text presented itself as suitable, but he 
While thus engaged 


body, and this sermon of his read very| he became conscious of a great noise in the 
smoothly, and was yet not without argument ;| Swan yard just below his window. A voice 
still, as he read it over again now, he felt it] he had heard more than once before, and 


would never do, and he put it aside. 


which he believed to be the ostler’s, was 


“I will very gladly spend and be spent for | raised to a very high pitch, and the guttural 





you,? 





tones and broad accent did not disguise from 
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the curate that the man was using very bad 
language. It was impossible to choose a 
text or write a sermon with those words to 
distract him ; besides, ought he not to reprove 
the man? “Reprove, rebuke, exhort ;” the 
words rang in his ears. He threw up the 
window. 

At the noise the ostler looked up. He 
was just turning into one of the stables ; no 
one else was visible. Bernard wondered at 
this, for the commotion had been great. 
Before he had time to speak, the ostler, who 
knew who he was, touched his cap. 

Mornin’, sir.” 

“T wanted to ask if you would mind lower- 
ing your voice a little, and not swearing,” 
said Bernard, at a loss for words in which to 
express his meaning less strongly. “ But 
perhaps it was not you. If it was not, I beg 
your pardon.” 

“ Ah’m not offended ; but that theer young 
beggar is endof to make any one sweer. 
Yah’d sweer yersen if yew had to do with 
him.” 

“Who is it ? and what has he been doing?” 
asked the curate. 

“Abusin’ his betters. It’s Titus Bruff, 
and he lives i’ Stéiak Liane. Just keep an 
eye on him, sir, for the good o’ the parish.” 

“T’ll remember. Is he gone?” 

“ He'll noan coom back te-diiah. Ah’m 
thinkin’, if he does, he’ll get such a leatherin’ 
as he’ll not forget in a hurry. A young good- 
or-nowt !” 

“ But,” said Bernard, feeling he had not 
done anything particular by his move, “I 
shall be very much obliged if you will call 
me down another time. I could report him 
to the schoolmaster if I could do nothing 
else. And I don’t know how to get on with 
such a noise when I am writing.” 

The ostler looked bewildered. “If yew 
méan the sweerin’, spéak out, sir. Ah’m 
riather free wi’ my tongue, but ah’m willing 
to oblige.” 

“Thank you. I really should be very 
grateful.” 

‘‘ All right, sir; ah’ll do me best.” 

“ And I'll see after that boy.” 

“Yah weéant do no good wi’ ’im, for a’ 
that,” the man muttered, not so much under 
his breath but that Bernard heard him; but 
he had gained one point, and he thought the 
man very good-natured. The little turn thus 
given to his thoughts in some measure roused 
him from his despondency. Perhaps he 
might work a reformation in Titus Bruff, or 
the ostler, or both. At any rate, it was some- 
thing to be thankful for that the man had not 


resented his interference. So he returned to 
his work. 

His eye fell upon the words, “If I must 
needs glory, I will glory of the things which 
concern mine infirmities.” He hesitated no 
more; that was certainly the text for him, 
and so he wrote his sermon. It took him 
longer than he had calculated upon, but it 
was finished at last, and he read it over. It 
was not so good as he could have wished, 
but he had done his best, and he tried to be 
content. 

The rector wished to make things easy for 
his young curate, and had kindly told him he 
might preach either in the morning or even- 
ing this first Sunday ; and Bernard, without 
hesitation, chose the evening. He thought 
the lights and a full church would help to 
give him courage ; and so it was settled. 

But a disappointment came. He was at 
breakfast on Sunday morning when the rector 
looked in. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, “ but I must 
ask you to take all the service this morning. 
Mr. Tarn, of Slooby, has been taken ill, and 
they have sent over for me to take the duty. 
He is a very old friend, and I should be 
sorry to disoblige him ; but I must be away 
morning and afternoon. Can you manage?” 

“T’ll try,” said Bernard, not, however, 
relishing the prospect. 

“You must preach your first sermon this 
morning after all.” 

“Never mind that.” 

“But I do mind it; I wanted to hear it. 
Then about the schools this afternoon. Will 
you take the prayers forme? And there’s a 
funeral at half-past three.” 

“T’ll do my best,” said the curate. 

“‘ Smithson will tell you anything you want 
to know. And don’t pitch your voice too 
high at first, or you will find it going away 
from you. I’m really very sorry, my dear 
fellow, to leave you in the lurch like this.” 

There was genuine concern in the rector’s 
voice, and Bernard’s grave face relaxed a 
little. 

“T will try to keep all my wits about me,” 
he said. “I know it can’t be helped.” 

“T hope he won't break down,” thought 
Mr. Curtis as he returned to the rectory. 
“ He would not like to be told so, but he is 
more than a little nervous. I don’t quite 
understand him yet, though. Well, perhaps 
it won’t be bad for him to be dependent on 
himself; but I have not forgotten my first 
sermon.” 

Bernard was altogether put out of his 





calculations. Relying upon the rector’s pre- 
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sence, he had taken no pains to make himself 
acquainted with the style of service, though 
he imagined it would be simple and un- 
adorned. Smithson he had begun to look 
upon as a sort of bugbear ; but there was no 
doubt he was a very useful person, and in 
the present crisis indispensable, so he must 
be endured at any rate. 

“‘T suppose you do not chant the psalms ?” 
Bernard asked, after listening patiently to the 
clerk’s instructions. 

“Certainly not, sir. We've no practices 
of that sort here ; we're not Ritualists.” 

The curate could have argued that the 
chanting of the psalms did not exactly in 
itself constitute Ritualism, but he did not 
care to argue with Smithson. He only asked 
about the “Te Deum.” 

“Oh, we chant that, of course, and the 
Jubilate and Magnificat, all in their proper 
places. You keep your eye on the organist, 
sir, and follow his lead, and speak up so as 
every one may hear.” 

Now this last advice was just contrary to 
that which he had received from the rector 
two hours before ; it was rather confusing. 
Moreover he had a sense of being patronized 
by Smithson, and that was not pleasant. He 
did not feel in a very placid frame of mind 
as he followed the singing boys into the 
chancel and entered the reading desk. 

However, things went very smoothly on 
the whole, though he felt in a dream, and 
conscious of nothing so much as a wish to 
get through with his work. As to taking 
pleasure in it, that was quite out of the 
question at present. When the time came 
for going into the pulpit the one thought 
uppermost was one of thankfulness that his 
aunts and Charlotte and Nelly would not be 
among the listeners. They had always hoped 
they might hear his first sermon, and he had 
at first been quite sorry to disappoint them. 
Now he felt grateful for their absence. 

He preached the sermon. It had taken 
him a long time to write, but he delivered 
it in twenty minutes. He saw Mr. Maltby 
take out his watch when it was over, and he 
felt hot and uncomfortable. Afterwards he 
lingered in the vestry, hoping to escape 
greetings and comments on the way home. 
Smithson improved the occasion by telling 
him “it was not half bad for a beginning,” 
and then Bernard asked about the afternoon. 

He got through the work of the schools 
without difficulty, found out Titus Bruff, and 
rather liked his looks, but he thought it wiser 
not to show he was aware of what had passed 


the circumstances of two new scholars, and 
pleased Mr. Brown, the schoolmaster, by 
asking his advice on one or two points. The 
funeral he found -very trying, being possessed 
of a feeling heart, and having a great horror 
of tears. As he came back from the ceme- 
tery the rector’s little carriage overtook him, 
and he and Mr. Curtis drove home together. 

‘*T am very glad to be sure of your being 
here this evening,” said Bernard. “I began 
to wonder how I should manage without 
you.” 

‘‘Why, I am not late, am I?” 

“Not at all, only one never knows. All 
sorts of things happen, and I had not pre- 
pared two sermons.” 

“ Ah, well, it is all right now. How did 
you get on?” 

“‘ Pretty well.” 

The rector looked at him a little anxiously. 
“You found Smithson useful, I hope?” 

Bernard was very tired of the elerk’s name, 
but there was no denying that he had ren- 
dered him assistance, and he said, “ Yes, he 
could not have done more ; only he told me 
to speak out, and your advice was the 
reverse.” 

“ Then whose advice did you follow?” 

“ Yours, certainly.” 

“Come home and have tea with us; or 
perhaps you would rather be alone?” 

“Yes, I think I would, thank you.” 
“Very well, I shall be in the vestry at 
twenty minutes past six.” 

It was an immense relief to Bernard to 
feel he was not responsible for the whole 
service, and he entered the church in the 
evening with a much lighter heart than he 
had taken there in the morning. He was 
not in a fever of anxiety to get through pro- 
perly, and when the rector went into the 
pulpit it was with a feeling of rest that he 
prepared to listen to him. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not 
want.” 

Bernard listened to the sweet familiar 
words, which he had learned at his aunt 
Effie’s knee years ago, and repeated after- 
wards to aunt Margaret as a surprise on her 
birthday. ‘They are not words to weary of, 
and they fell on the young man’s heart with 
a sense of soothing. He was very tired and 
inclined to be anxious, and in thinking of 
leading others he had almost forgotten the 
need of being led himself; therefore it was 
good to be reminded. He forgot that he 
was the curate, and that he did not like 
Smithson ; he only listened, and felt com 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE DECLINE OF SACBRDOTALISM IN FRANCE. 
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out of 343 who are engaged in the holy 
ministry, 141 are more than sixty years old, 
while 48 are over 70.” 

As every year the diocese loses, on an 
average, 12 priests by death, while it has 
only about 8 new ones coming from the 
Grand Seminary to supply their place, 4 
more parishes will annually be added to those 
already vacant, so that the’ bishop calculates 
that in twenty years in his diocese alone 
there will be 171 parishes without curés. 

Troyes however is far from being an iso- 
lated case; the same cry comes up from 
Dijon,from Langres,from Bayeux, from Auch, 
from Beauvais, from Evreux, from Ver- 
sailles, from Bourges, and from Digne. In 
1877 there were in all 2,568 parishes wanting 
priests. 

What makes this decline more _por- 
tentous is that it is not simply the result 
of a momentary reaction or depression. 
It has been steadily increasing for several 
years past. Thus, as far back as 1861, the 
Archbishop of Sens complained that in 514 
parishes he had only 442 priests, 66 parishes 
being served by one priest, saying mass in 
two different parishes on the same day. Not- 
withstanding the most zealous efforts to fill 
the void, Sens has today 67 cures and 8 
curacies vacant. In the diocese of Rheims 
there has been an increase in the deficiency 
of 7 on last year. It has now 107 succur- 
sales and 10 vicariats vacant. 

But the most ominous symptom of all is 
that the sources of recruitment are them- 
selves drying up. 

In the methods by which the Roman 
Catholic church in France provides for the 
continuity of its fersonnel we get a glimpse 
of the way in which Romanism has attained 
its wonderful organization, and of the secret 
of its mysterious influence over the minds of 
its clergy. 

While its theologians assert that it is only 
God who can give a vocation, they are care- 
ful to add that it is the business of the 
Church to discover, nourish, and develop 
it. In each diocese of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France the following has been the 
process by which this work has been accom- 
plished. Every parish curé is invited to 
open a school in his presbytery. The civil 
law confines such presbyteral schools to four 
pupils, unless he obtains special permission. 
These boys he chooses from amongst those 
in his parish who appear to him to have a 
vocation for the priesthood. When they 
have attained a certain standard of know- 


sion into the petit-seminaire. Here they 
generally remain for a period of four years. 
At the end of this term those who discover a 
vocation for the priesthood enter the grand 
seminaire, These grand seminaires occupy 
the same relation to the French clergy that 
the Polytechnic School and the College of 
Saint Cyr does to the army. They are 
strictly theological colleges, established for 
the formation of priests; nevertheless all 
who pass through them do not become priests. 
If at the completion of their studies they 
have not satisfied both themselves and their 
superiors that they have a vocation, they 
return to ordinary life. 

These seminaries, then, are the nurseries 
of the priesthood in France, and according 
to the number and character of the young 
seedlings who there develop the true sacer- 
dotal flower, so will be the number and 
character of the priestly plants in the future 
garden of the Church. If, then, these semi- 
naries decline, it is manifest the Roman 
Catholic Church in France is dangerously ill, 
since its recuperative power is failing. 

The Archbishopof Sens, the late Monsignor 
Jolly, complained in 1861, that whereas when 
he came to the diocese a crowd of young 
clerics pressed into the grand seminaire, so 
that it had as many as 120 to 130 pupils, its 
numbers had gradually fallen at the date of 
his letter to only 50. 

The Bishop of Beauvais, writing in 1873, 
said that, compared with the numbers five 
years earlier, there had been a falling off of 
25 pupils in his grand seminaire. 

The Bishop of. Nimes said in 1876, “When 
I cast a look at the grand seminaire my eyes 
are filled with tears, for I count there only 
34 pupils in a house which formerly had more 
than 80. The School of Philosophy at Beau- 
caire has only 2. By what mystery 
are we come to this ?” 

The Vicar-General of the diocese of Rheims 
writes under date February roth, 1878, 
“Since the war of 1870 more especially we 
have seen the number of vocations diminish 
ina deplorable manner. The grand seminaire 
had an average of 100 pupils; this year it 
counts only 55. Our jfetit seminaire of 
Rheims had ordinarily nearly 230 pupils ; 
this year we have fallen to 150, ‘The future 
frightens us.” 

The last witness speaks of the fetzt semi- 
naire in his diocese. These lower schools 
seem to afford even more anxiety than the 
upperones. “There is the same falling off in 
numbers,” the Bishop of Verdun wrote in 
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dispensable to the wants of our diocese, the 
betit seminaire numbers now no more than go.” 

Every change and every effort to make 
these Petits seminaires more successful seems 
only to have rendered. their decline as sacer- 
dotal nurseries more conspicuous. 

Soon after 1830 it was thought advisable 
to turn these fetits seminaires into mixed 
schools, to which boys could be sent whose 
parents desired for them a strictly Catholic 
education. By this means it was no doubt 
hoped to obtain influence over the middle 
classes, and funds to pay for the education 
of the young clerics. But the piety of the 
latter could not stand the human atmosphere 
their newcompanions introduced. From these 
mixed fetits seminaires went outgood Catholic 
lawyers and doctors, but no priests. The 
little puff of mundane air killed off almost all 
the sacerdotal germs. The confessions of 
the Abbé Bougaud on this point are singu- 
larly naive. Instead of the young people 
intended for the world being attracted to the 
priesthood, those already attracted to the 
priesthood were drawn to the world. At 
every step in the course the numbers grew 
less.who adhered to their original intention 
to become priests, so that after the diploma 
of. bachelor had been obtained, there were 
very few indeed who entered the grand semt- 
naire, and these few were the dunces. Even 
where the sacerdotal germ had survived its 
contact with ordinary humanity, it developed 
into anything but the true priestly plant, for 
ecclesiastics thus educated ever remained 
infected with worldliness. 

Mixed Petits seminaires having proved a 
failure, it was determined to purify them, and 
to try, by keeping them hermetically seale:! 
to mundane influences, whether it were not 
possible to preserve and develop the sacer 
dotal germs. This has been done in several 
dioceses. Mr. Hamerton in his “ Notes of 
Rural Life in India,” tells us that in the 
seminary near his house the pupils are 
not allowed to visit their parents during the 
whole scholastic year. But notwithstanding 
this effort to have entire control of the minds 
of the pupils, there has been only a slight 
apparent result for the better. The Abbé 
Bougaud, speaking of the ferits seminaires 
thus reformed, says that a great number of 
vocations still escape them. He knows of 
one where the fourth form counts 44 pupls, 
and only yields.4 priests. The Bishop of 
Perigueux says he knows fefits seminaires 
where out of 300 or 400 young people a 
few rare exceptions give themselves to the 
Church. Rather than do this, the greater 


number of the pupils, at the end of their 
classical studies, re-enter the world to occupy 
social positions often of the meanest order. 
What makes this result especially trying is 
that the chief part of the education of these 
boys has been borne by the bishops, or at 
least paid for out of Church funds. 

The State refuses any support to these hot- 
beds of clericalism, and is not likely, for a 
long time tocome, to changeitsmind. Each 
boy costs 400 francs per annum, and only 
pays toc or 200 francs, so that there is in 
most of the efits seminaires an average deficit 
of 39,000 or 40,000 francs every year, besides 
the expense of the professors. 

The Abbé Bougaud rather hints that it is 
want of earnestness on the part of those 
who direct these seminaries, but since the 
Dominican friars, who direct such colleges 
as Soréze, Oullins, and Arcueil, and the 
Jesuits themselves, are even less successful 
at producing priests, it is fair to suppose that 
the cause is in the material rather than in its 
manipulators, In a great college in Paris 
directed by priests, and numbering 400 
pupils, only one with a clerical vocation has 
appeared during ten successive years. 

If the seminaries are intended to be the 
rivers which fertilize the Church, the presby- 
teral schools are meant to serve as innu- 
merable rivulets, which, emptying themselves 
perennially into the larger streams, keep 
them ever flowing. These streams are 
threatened then with rapid extinction if, in 
addition to the many cases which divert the 
main body of water, we have to add that the 
tributary rivulets themselves seem drying up. 
But all things tend towards this. 

1st. There is the poverty of the parish 
priests. 

2nd. The opening of many new callings, 
rendering that of a priest less desirable in a 
pecuniary sense. 

3rd. The unpopularity into which the 
priests have fallen, not only among the 
urban, but also among the rural populations. 

A parish priest receives from the State 
goo f. (£36) a year ; to this may be added 
100 f. de casuel, and perhaps from 200 to 
300 f. for masses, thus his income averages 
1,200 to 1,300 f. (£48 to £52) a year. 
Last November the Minister of Public In- 
struction, M. Bardoux, recommended an 
increase of 100 f. onthe salaries of old curés, 
but this modest proposal met with little sym- 
pathy in the Chamber, although the Minister 
included Protestant fasteurs and Jewish 
rabbis in his proposal. A priest who lives 
in the depths of the country, and who does 
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not know how to pay his court to the grand 
ladies of the neighbourhood, that is, if there 
happen to be any, who is absorbed in his 
duties, and unable to resist the calls upon 
his charity, must find it very difficult to take 
three or four growing lads into his house 
and maintain them. The extreme poverty 
into which some of these good curés de cam- 
pagne fall, in consequence of their charity 
and self-forgetfulness, is illustrated by Mr. 
Hamerton by the story of one priest who 
made his deiner off mallow tea ; of a second 
who used to ink over the threadbare spots 
in his coat when he was invited to visit his 
bishop; and of a third who gave away his stove 
and a cart-load of wood one winter to a poor 
woman who was lying in, while he himself 
sat in the cold. 

Such poverty stands not only in the way 
of a presbyteral school, but isin no wise 
alluring to a peasantry who have only within 
a generation or two woke up to the idea that 
poverty is not necessarily their lot, but that 
there is no limit to the possibilities of money- 
getting. In the wretched misery and op- 
pression suffered by the French peasantry 
prior to the Revolution of ’89, the priest- 
hood must have seemed the only door of 
hope. To have a priest in the family was 
something like having a friend at court. 
One of their own flesh and blood made part 
of the only power their haughty oppressors 
acknowledged and feared; there was no 
knowing how high he might rise. He might 
become a bishop, and lord it over their 
tyrants. In those days, and as long after as 
the tradition lived on, the priesthood was 
popular with the rural poor, and from their 
ranks it was chiefly recruited. But since the 
peasant has become a landed proprietor him- 
self, and the priest and noble ladies come 
seeking the favour of his vote and intérest, 
since railways have opened up to his family 
innumerable situations, with prospects illimit- 
able, the priesthood has altogether fallen in 
his eyes, and he would prefer his son to be 
anything rather than a priest. What adds to 
its unpopularity with the peasant is, that it 
has dawned upon him that the Church is 
in alliance with the Legitimists, and wishes to 
bring back the old régime. He does not 
see that if they would they never could re- 
vive the old abuses, but in his mind he con- 
nects the return of Henri V. with the detested 
corvees, Besides, if the republicans have 
not already told him the only title-deeds of 
his little homestead are in the Revolution of 
’89, he is no doubt finding it out, and in the 
dislike the clerical party everywhere manifest 














to that Rebohitiois, ry in their efforts to 
destroy the Republic, which is the only 
guarantee of its institutions, his fears must be 
aroused for the ultimate safety of the idol of 
his heart—his much-loved bit of land. 

“T asked,” says the Abbé Bougaud, “a 
young priest one day how he got on in his 
little parish. 

“During the week,’ said he, ‘tolerably, 
but Sunday is terrible. I come to mass, I 
find there perhaps thirty women and two or 
three men—but what to sayto them? Iam 
more ready to weep than to talk. At ves- 
pers noone. I shut myself up all the even- 
ing in my presbytery ; but I cannot so close 
my ears but what I hear the songs of men who 
brutalize themselves in the cabaret, and the 
sound of the violin to which the women 
and girls are dancing. It is heart-breaking ! 

“* Monsieur,” added he, with an accent 
which I shall not soon forget, “you have 
never lived in the country. The peasant 
who no longer has any religion becomes a 
brute.’ ” 

A Protestant pastor lately went into a 
country place to visit an isolated Protestant. 
A peasant offered to show him the way, 
and finding out from his cravat what his pro- 
fession was, he began to talk to him about 
the decay of religion. 

“Of what religion do you speak?” asked 
the pastor. 

“Oh,” he replied, “it doesn’t matter 
which. There is no longer amy religion, we 
believe nothing here. No one here goes any 
more to church.” 

“T thought,” said the pastor, “on the 
contrary, that you were very devout.” 

‘Devout !” he replied, “in what way?” 

“Why, I see that people here speak only 
as M. le curé speaks, swear only as M. /e 
curé swears, vote only as AZ. & curé votes.” 

“That is because we are afraid to fall out 
with them. They are everything here, 
mayors, schoolmasters, judges—everything.” 

Just at this moment the curé passed, and 
the peasant was somewhat taken aback. 
However, he quickly recovered himself, and 
taking off his hat made a profound bow. 

“I assure you,” continued my companion, 
“it is just what I said, we are afraid of 
them.” 

“ Afraid! What do you think they will 
do to you? Come, confess you are afraid 
that they will send you to perdition.” 

“Oh no, not at all, not at all; it isn’t 
that, but they are wicked, and when they have 
taken a dislike to any one, there is no shabby 
trick but what they will play him.” 




















These. two stories tons opposite sources 
and opposite points of view unite in illus- 
trating the same fact,—the unpopularity of 
the priesthood among the French peasantry. 

If the three causes we have named are 
powerful enough to prevent the church ob- 
taining anything like its old number of re- 
cruits from the rural populations, they are 
tenfold more so among the inhabitants of the 
towns. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
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| latest auidiaaets of M. sitedioaaan we see 
that the whole body of earnest republicans 
of France regard the priesthood as their most 
dangerous, most insidious foes, and that they 
are determined when they get the power, to 
wrest from their grasp the chief source of 
their influence, the education of the young, 
and to compel even the students of the 
Grand Seminaries to serve in the army. 

And who, indeed, can be surprised that 











CORONATION OF THE IMAGE OF NOTRE DAME DE LO 


the animosity entertained against the priest- | 
hood by the infidel portion of the working | 
classes. It came outin a terrible form when | 
the Communists murdered the excellent, 
liberal-minded, and _ venerable Archbishop 
Darboy and several of his clergy. The coup 
@ état of the 16th of May, and the efforts sub- | 
sequently made by the “ Moral Order” party | 
to crush the republic, which really criminal 
design, it can scercely be doubted, had the , 
moral support of the Church, have only inten- 
sified this feeling. From the songs sold openly , 
in crowded thoroughfares in great cities to the | 


URDES, JULY, 1876. From Le Monae Iilustré.” 


this should become increasingly the determi- 
nation of every man in France who cares for 
his country, and is not blinded by self- 
interest or superstition, however tolerant his 
temper or moderate his politics, when he sees 
the clergy leading the Church and the people 
down the rapid decline of idolatry. 

Since the war, the bishops of France, or 
at least a large number of them, have lent 
themselves to great scenic displays which 
‘recall the dark night of paganism. One 
such took place July 3rd, 1876, when, in a 
great open esplanade near Lourdes, nearly 
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forty prelates, headed by the Apostolic 
Nuncio, and surrounded by a host of their 
clergy, met to crown the statue of the Virgin 
at Lourdes. The solemnities had been pre- 
ceded by a service in Notre Dame at Paris, 
at which Cardinal Guibert, the archbishop, 
presided. Next day at Lourdes an immense 
mass of people, perhaps 60,000 or 70,000, 
collected to witness the coronation which 
was performed after processions, sermon, 
&c., by the Apostolic Nuncio. The crown 
placed on the head of the image was of pure 
gold, and studded both inside as well as out 








THE VIRGIN’S CROWN, 


with diamonds. Its value was stated to be 
40,000 francs, or about £1,600. Ofcourse a 
miracle occurred to add additional interest 
to the occasion; a poor woman, who for 
nineteen years was only able to walk with 
difficulty, received strength when during the 
mass she dipped her finger in the piscina. 

Contempt added to hatred has created an 
almost vindictive feeling against the clergy. 
An intense feeling of this sort, entertained 
by a good half of the men of France, cannot 
fail to communicate itself to that portion 
which still is counted by the Church as 
Jaithful, especially when it finds support in 
circumstances so potent as long habit and 
better worldly prospects than any the Church 
can just now offer. 

Long habit—at least the habit of two or 
three generations—has made itunusual forthe 
bourgeoisie to give their sons to the Church, 
the Zersonnel of the French priesthood being 
taken almost exclusively from the _ lower 
classes. A large fraction of the bourgeoisie 
has in recent times become more devout 
than their fathers, but their devotion has 
never reached the height of self-sacrifice. 
The poverty and unpopularity of the priest- 
hood frightens them. It is evident they think 
it a trade that would never pay. 

As to the aristocracy, the causes above 
mentioned can scarcely be supposed to affect 
them, and moreover they well know that the 
Church is their best and most sincere ally, 
since its existence rests on the same grounds 
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priesthood their social and political support, 
they rarely go so far as to sacrifice their 
sons to its service. 

To the causes above mentioned the addé 
adds one as affecting both classes. ‘‘ There 
is a third, common, alas ! both to one and the 
other (the aristocracy and the trading classes, 
A venerable bishop (Mgr. Guérin of Lan- 
gres) permits me to use his voice to expose 
it. ‘When there are seven or eight chil- 
dren,’ he writes to me, ‘it is still a sacrifice 
to give one to God, but in the end it is done. 
But where there is ov/y one, courage fails. 
And this is the sad state of my diocese.’ ” 

Notwithstanding the candour with which 
M. l’Abbé Bougaud exposes all the external 
causes adverse to the continued existence of 
the priesthood in France, he prudently says 
nothing concerning certain internal difficulties, 
which, although purely ecclesiastical, cannot 
fail to affect the minds of those who are in- 
timate with the inferior priesthood. 

One of the results of the Revolution of 
1789 has been to render the position of the 
parochial clergy far less independent than it 
was before that time. All parties have com- 
bined to give the bishops more power to 
restrain the freedom of action which the 
ancient institutions of the Church gave to the 
lower clergy. The exercise of this power has 
naturally provoked discontent, and this dis- 
content some time ago had reached the length 
of formulating certain demands which the 
parish priests considered necessary for their 
protection against the arbitrary decisions of 
their bishops and those who counselled 
them. 

But the cvrés finding that no attention is 
paid to their demands either by the bishops or 
the Government, have got into the habit of 
looking to Rome as their protector against 
episcopal authority. This discontent with 
their position is probably the cause of the 
rapid growth of Ultramontanism amongst the 
lower clergy in France, which Montalembert 
tells us was as unpopular thirty or forty years 
ago'in France as Gallicanism now is. 

If the bishops then would entirely un- 
burden themselves, they would have to reveal 
a state of things within the priesthood add- 
ing strength to the many external influences 
which conspire to weaken and even to im- 
peril its future existence. At the present 
moment it is not. too much to say that all 
the stars in heaven fight in their courses 
against clericalism in France. 

It may’ be said that since the chief cause 
of the decline of the priesthood lies in its 
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would be well again if they could be re- 
conciled together. But this is exactly what 
the Liberal Catholics tried to effect, and in 
which they failed so entirely. But even if it 
were possible it is now too late, since the 
causes which are destroying French Catholic 
clericalism are not confined to that chureh 
alone, but in a modified degree are at work 
throughout the Protestant Churches. 

It is these causes combined which are no 
doubt preventing in France, as in England, 
men from coming forward to fill the gaps in 
the Protestant ministry. 

Whereas in 1872 there were only eighteen 
churches in the Reformed Church wanting 
pastors, there were in 1878 as many as fifty- 
four, in two of which there were double 
vacancies. This increase in the dispropor- 
tion between churches and pastors is partly 
due to the growth of Protestantism in France, 
the result of evangelistic effort ; but this only 
makes the decline of the clerical profession 
more marked, as periods of religious move- 
ment and expansion are just the times to 
give birth to ministerial vocations. To have 
maintained the same balance between the 
number of the churches and that of the pas- 
tors which existed in 1872 there should have 
been an increase of 79 pastors more than 
there were then, whereas there has only been 
an addition of 41 to the pastorate of the 
official Church, showing an increase on the 
deficiency of 1872 of more than 200 per cent. 

In our November paper we stated how 
this question of the ministry and its material 
support was the crucial difficulty just now in 
the free churches. Their pastorate is a pro- 
fessional one, just as that of the official 
churches, the chief difference being that in- 
stead of receiving their salary from the State 
the free church ministers receive it from their 
congregation, or from their denominational 
union, acting through its Committee of Evan- 
gelization. Ofcourse the free church system 
in France labours under the greatest disad- 
vantages, but even allowing for its peculiar 
difficulties, in this particular it comes ‘out 
no better than the official churches. Out of 
43 churches there have been an average of 7 
without pastors for the last three years. 
This is one in six,}more than double the 
deficiency in the official churches. This de- 
cline in the numbers of the professional 
ministry is attributed by those who in the 
various denominations try to grapple with the 
difficulty, to. the. poverty in which in every 
case the greater number of their clergy are 
allowed to exist. But to fancy, as some ap- 
pear to do, that the chief cause is lack of 








silver and gold, is to be blind indeed to the 
signs of the times. 

This is the case with our addé, the author of 
the interesting pamphlet from which we have 
learnt so much. He has discovered. that the 
Catholic Church in France is in great,/peril, 
that it is suffering from a gradual wasting 
away ; that its priesthood, upon which every- 
thing depends, is dying out; and what does he 
propose? Theabbe’s remedy for all the woes 
of his church, his simple cure for its deadly 
anzemia is, money. Come, he says to the rich, 
come to the rescue of the priesthood, withering 
inthe dry cold air of modern ‘civilization ; 
come, water it with the continual dew of your 
silver francs. Found scholarships in our puri- 
fied seminaries, and so help our poor bishops. 
Give legacies, that old and fecund supply 
which has served the priests so long and so 
well. And then, as if smitten with the 
brightest of thoughts, he unfolds the details 
of a work which appears to have been lately 
organized, called Ze Sou des Vocations. 

A diocesan committee sits in every epis- 
copal city, with sub-committees in the arron- 
disements and cantons. Ladies are the great 
workers in these committees, and every one 
who undertakes to collect ten francs receives 
the appropriate name of Zé/atrice. 

Only a sou a month ! who will not give it? 
and what wonders it is to do! Its giver will 
not only have earned the gratitude of heaven, 
but also helped to give France one of her 
greatest blessings—a priest. 

But stop, our aé4é is not always quite so 
sure that money will do everything, for in 
another place, where his eyes are less dazzled 
with the thought of the omnipotent dollar, 
he tells us that millions will never buy the 
teachers the Church wants. ; 

And yet in his distress his chief hope is in 
the rich; to them he piteously cries. “ You 
did it once,” he says, “‘ when you were sure 
of having mitres and rich benefices. Eh, 
well, if you have not courage to send your 
own sons, send a child of the poor. He will 
serve as a buckler to your head and to that 
of your children ; he will stand each day at the 
altar, acting for you as a lightning conductor. 

Another time he cries, “Do you not 
now that, even in the country, a priest with 
a fortune wears an aureola in the eyes of the 
peasant? What a means of doing good ! 
The. blind peasant esteems nst‘tng but 
wealth, and every little tradesman will treat 
with infinite respect a priest who has a patri- 
mony. The times are gone by when to 
conquer the world it was necessary to quit all, 
and clothe one’s self in the mantle of poverty. 
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- SAVED BY A SONG. 


Part I. 
“ My love dwells out in a light-house, 
A light-house out in the sea, 
And the green waves roll and thunder, 
Parting my love and me ; 
And I look out on the light-house 
And the light-house looks over the sea.” 


He lay on the purple heather, I watched him gazing seawards, 
On the high cliff over the bay, With his shadowy deep grey eyes, 

And looked toward the distant light-house ; Till the sun sank low in the ocean, 
Where foamed the white, white spray ; Flushing the western skies. 

Still singing, ‘‘I think of my darling ; Then he wandered adown the pathway, 
Is she thinking, I wonder, of me? | And echo brought back to me 


While I look out on the lighthouse, “While I look out on the light-house = 
And the light-house looks over the sea.” And the light-house looks over the sea! 


ParT II. 


It was many a long year after But when the deep sea lay resting, 
That the story to me was told, And kind was the sky’s soft blue ; 

As I lay on the purple heather | And the soothed wind breathed gentle whispers, 
’Mid the gorse flower’s scented gold. Her brown eyes the softer grew. 


He said farewell to the maiden, 
And sailed the ocean o’er, 

Away from the spray-kissed light-house, 
To the far Brazilian shore. 


Sailed he through the smiling sunshine, 
And sailed he through starry night ; 
Now over a sleeping ocean, 
Now over the rough waves white. 
And the maid he loved in the light-house, 
When the waves dashed loud and high 
Against the dark rocks triumphant, 
Listened and breathed a sigh. 
And when the wind-king rejoicing 
Along the dark waves she heard, 
Her face grew paler and paler, 
Uttered she never a word ! 




















So this maid in the brave old light-house | 
Uprose on one autumn day, 
And looked from the open doorway 
Far out on the ocean grey. 
The fog wreaths were coming slowly 
Up from the dark’ning west, 
Rolling in fleecy billows 
Dim over the ocean’s breast ; 
And nearer and ever nearer 
The fog wreaths came floating light, =| 
Like spirits of souls departed, | 
All veiled in misty white. ; 
And the maiden, all fog-encircled, 
Stood still at the lighthouse door, 
Above the black rocks that slowly 
The high tide was rising o’er. 
She dreamily stood and listened 
To the waves in the rocks’ low ring, 
Then her sad lips curved and parted, 
She softly began to sing. 
At first but a little murmur, 
That scarce could the sea-birds hear ; 
Then, louder and louder swelling, 
It soared sweet, strong, and clear. 
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| ‘ 
| | A ship came sailing, sailing | As he spake, a sweet song 
| |! Towards the light-house grey; | Fell upon his ear, 
| | Through the white fog swiftly, Seemed as though uprising 
} | On that autumn day, | From the water near, 
| | Clouds of mist fell thickly | Coming through the pale mist, 
| On St. Audley’s Bay. | Strong, and sweet, and clear. 
| | At the mainmast stood he, | Tis a mermaid singing,” 
Gazed the dense veil through, | Quoth a sailor there, 
| | Could not see the light-house, _| As he heard the music 
} Nor the heavens blue ; | Floating through the air, 
} | | From the ship fast sailing ‘* While she braids the tresses 
Back the white spray flew. | Of her golden hair !” 
{ ‘* Surely we are nearing But the other list’ner 
| Now the bay,” he said | Knew the sweet voice gay. 
(While a thought swift coming | “ ’Tis the light-house,” cried he, B 
Flushed his face with red). “ Of St. Audley’s Bay ; 
| | “ Would we could discover | From a deadly peril 
| Our old cliff’s white head !” | Weare saved to-day!” 
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When evening fell in the light-house 
They stood, her lover and she,— 

And the ship rode safe in the harbour, 
“ Saved by thy song!” cried he. 

And she looked out from the light-house, 
The light-house looked over the sea. 


ETTA, | 
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FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRI 


PTURE TEXTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LIFE’S NOONTIDE,” 


I. A New YEAR’s PROMISE. 
‘* Fear not : for I am with thee,”’—Isa. xliii. 5- 


How happy are those who have God for | 


their companion! Friends may fail them; 
dangers may threaten them; difficulties may 
surround them; but God is in the midst of 
them, and they shall not be moved. Is not 
this a cheering thought as we tread the 
untried paths of another year? Through all 


life’s uncertainties is it not delightful to | 


remember that He whom we love, and in 


whom we trust, is ever with us ?—not only | 


“Fear not,” is His 
“ fear not: 


near us, but with us. 
own sweet promise to us to-day,— 
for I am with thee.” 

We cannot tell what will happen in the 
future. We cannot foresee the events of 
1879. We may be called to lose those who 
are dear to us; we may have many trials 
to bear, from which our hearts will shrink ; but 
if God is with us, if the tender and loving 
Saviour is ever at our side, well may He say 
unto us, “ Fear not.” 

Are you afraid, dear friends, to grasp this 
promise in all its fulness and preciousness ? 
Are you fearing that you are too sinful, too 
unworthy to claim such an association as 
this? What does He himself say? “I 
dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that {is of a contrite and humble spirit” 
(Isa. Wii, 1 5). Fear not, for God ¢s with 
you. 

He is with you to guide you. Are you 
young and inexperienced? Will you not 
cry unto Him, “ My Father, Thou art the 
guide of my youth”? Are you in difficulty 
and perplexity, uncertain which path to take ? 


Seek counsel of that ever-present Friend who | 


offers to instruct and teach you in the way 


in which you should go, and to guide you | 


with His eye, and you shall soon hear the 

words from His lips, “ This is the way, walk 
ye in it” (Isa. xxx. 21). As a pilgrim ina} 
strange land, where you are in constant need | 
of some one to direct your steps, will you 
not be encouraged by the thought that He is 
with you, and that He will be your guide | 
even unto death? 

Only remember that if you would have 
His help, you must submit to His guidance : | 
you must be willing to follow where He 
leads. And He does not always conduct | 
His people in the way which they expect, or 
would prefer. It is sure to be a right way, 
but it may not be a pleasant way. The path | 





| towards Canaan often lies through the wil- 
derness. Then imitate Abraham, who went 
forth in simple reliance upon his heavenly 

| Guide, not knowing whither he went. But 
he knew that God called him, and that God 
was with him, and that was enough. _ Shall 
it not be enough for you ? 

He is with you to strengthen you. “I will 
strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of My 
righteousness” (Isa. xli. ro), Then why 
shrink from those arduous duties which now 
claim your attention? Why dread that 
approaching trial, lest you should be bowed 
down beneath its weight? You are weak ; 
but God giveth power to the faint, and to 
them that have no might He increaseth 
strength. Then trust simply in Him, and 
cling firmly to Him. Draw from His store- 
house the succour which you need, and 
which He has promised to impart. For His 
grace is sufficient even for you, and His 
strength can be perfected in your weakness. 

A youthful sufferer was called to undergo 
a painful and dangerous operation. The 
kind doctor supported her in his arms when 
the surgeon was ready, and said, ‘“ Lean 
against me, and you are as firm as a rock.” 

“Oh, Sir Philip,” she replied, “if I were 
not leaning on the ‘ Rock of Ages,’ I could 
not go through what is before me.” 

It was indeed a trying hour, but she realized 
the presence of her heavenly Father, and, 
thus sustained, was strengthened to endure ail 
with perfect calmness and composure. 

He is with you to ¢each you. Ignorant as 
you are, and prone to err, how consoling to 
recollect that One is with you who not only 
knoweth all things, but who can teach you all 
things—all things which are essential to your 
peace and happiness !—a heavenly, a divine 
Teacher! Manycaseswilloccurin life’s history 
| that will perplex you; lay them before Him, 
and He will solve your difficulties: you will be 
brought into varied circumstances, when you 
cannot tell how to decide, or what to do for 
| the best ; wait on Him for counsel and instruc- 
| tion, and He will direct your paths. In 
| studying His word, and in listening to.the 
converse of those around you, you may be 
troubled with doubts or mourning over your 
want of light; ask Him to give you clearer 
_ conceptions of His truth, and teach you how 
to avoid the errors that would ensnare you. 
He is with you to Protect you. When 
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Luther was summoned to answer for his 
heretical opinions at Augsburg, he was 
asked by one of the cardinal’s friends where 
he would find a shelter. if his patron, the 
Elector of Saxony, should desert him. 
“Under the shield of Heaven,’ was the 
prompt reply. And is not that shield your 
protection as well as Luther’s? Earthly 
trials may await you, and unseen foes may 
track your onward steps ; but if the Lord is 
your confidence, He will keep your foot 
from being taken, and will prepare for you 
a table in the midst of your enemies. 

A minister, in visiting a poor old woman 
upwards of eighty, who lived in a cottage 
where she had no near neighbours, said to 
her, “‘ Are you not afraid to live alone now, 
when you are so old? Suppose you should 
be taken ill during the night, and nobody 
with you?” 

“‘ What!” she replied, quickly, “ does not 
my Lord know that I am a poor old woman 
and live by myself? I am not afraid; surely 
I may trust Am.” 

The minister was much struck by this 
reply, and indeed it deserves to be remem- 
bered. Here was strong faith, and yet very 
simple, for she just took God at His word, 
and believed He would do as He had 
promised, 

He is with you to comfort you. Ah! 
you need comfort. You have much to 
sadden and depress you, to make you feel 
that this world is a world of sin and sorrow. 
But have you not also a kind and sympa- 
thizing Friend ever near you, to lighten your 
griefs, to soothe your spirit, and to whisper 
sweet words of consolation in your ear? As 
one whom his mother comforteth—oh 
tender and beautiful comparison !—will He 
comfort you. You may have no earthly 
friends who can enter into the peculiarities 
of your case ; you could not, perhaps, unfold 
the source of your sorrow to those around 
you; your path seems lonely and desolate, 
and your heart shrinks from its own solitari- 
ness. Then think of your heavenly Friend ; 
listen to Him when He says, “ Fear not : 
for 7 am with thee.” Consider how He 
concentrates in Himself all sympathy, all 
love, all consolation. What can you want 
if He gives you Himself? 

“Fear not: for I am with thee.” What 
should be your grateful response and your 
glad determination? Surely this,—‘* Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, 7 will fear no evil: for Thou art with 
me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort 


’ 


me. 


II.—On THANKFULNESS. 

** Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His 
benefits. ””—Psa. .ciii, I—6. 4 
How unthankful the best of us are to the 
God of all our mercies! We take daily and 
innumerable gifts from His hand without any 
thought of His goodness or expression ot 
our satisfaction. We receive them quite as 
a matter of course, and are so accustomed to 
them that we are scarcely conscious of their 
possession. 

But is this pleasing, think you, to Him 
whose will concerning us is that in everything 
we should give thanks, and who has linked 
with the very worst of crimes this accusation,— 
“ Neither were they thankful ?” (Rom.i. 21.) 

Then let us, as we stand upon the threshold 
of another year, look around us, and try to 
count up the blessings which so thickly en- 
compass our footsteps. For mercies multiply 
while we survey them, just as at night, the 
longer and more intently that we gaze upon 
the sky, the stars seem to augment in number. 

“Bless the Lord, O our souls, and forget 
not all his benefits.” 

There was a poor woman who had fallen 
into a melancholy and murmuring frame of 
mind. Her minister tried in vain to reason 
her out of it. She persisted that she had 
nothing to be thankful for. At last he spoke 
to her of her neighbour’s husband,—an in- 








temperate man, who wasted his money when 
he was out, and ill-treated his wife when he 
came home. 

“‘ Now,” he said, “is your husband like that?” 

‘‘No,” was the reluctant answer. 

‘Well, then, should not you thank God 
that you have a kind husband ?” 

She was forced to admit this, and promised 
that she would thank God every night and 
morning for His mercy. Some days elapsed 
before her minister revisited her dwelling, 
but when he did so he was struck with her 
bright look as she greeted him. 

“Oh, sir,” she exclaimed, “I have longed 
to see you; I have so wished to thank you! 
For a morning or two I did as I promised, 
but I did not rightly feel what I said. But 
the next day, when I was thanking God that 
I had a kind husband, I thought I should 
also thank Him that I had healthy children ; 
and when I was thanking Him for that, I 
thought I should thank Him that I had bread 
to put in their mouths; and when I was 
thanking the Lord for that, I thought I should 
thank Him that I had clothes for them to 
wear, and a house to cover their heads; and 
so, sir, when I was thanking God for one 





thing another came into my head, and 
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another still ; and now I know not where to 
stop, or how to thank Him enough, and I 
feel so happy !” 

So it will be with you, my reader, if you 
will only try the experiment ; for gratitude 
increases with its use. The more thankful 
we are, the more thankful we shali become, 
and the more we shall have to be thankful for. 

But perhaps you are not in the mood for 
thanksgiving to-day. Your brow is downcast 
and your heart is heavy, for trouble presses 
upon you, and your eyes are so tear-dimmed 
that you cannot see the many comforts which 
are still about you, and which ought to evoke 
your song of praise. ‘Then, if you can thank 
God for nothing else, thank Him for the 
trouble which He has sent you. 


** Yes, thank Him for sickness, for sorrow, for care ; 

F $ the thorns you have gathered, the anguish you 

bear ; 
For nights of anxiety, watching, and tears, 

A present of pain, a perspective of fears,” 

For all things work together for your good, 
and trials are some of the “all things.” 
When Bernard Gilpin was on his way to 
London to be tried by the Popish party he 
broke his leg by a fall, which put a stop for 
some time to his journey. He had before 
this been in the habit of saying that nothing 
happens to the people of God but what is 
intended for their good, and now some one 
tauntingly asked him “whether he thought 
his broken leg was so?” He answered 
meekly, “I make no question but it is.” 
And so it proved, for before he was able to 
travel Queen Mary died, and he was thus 
mercifully saved from a violent death. 

Now you may not discover so quickly as 
Bernard Gilpin did a reason for the misfor- 
tunes which befall you, but you may be 
equally certain that there is some wise and 
loving design to be fulfilled by them. Then 
take down your harp from the willows, and 
sing of mercy and judgment. Thank God 
for the fresh proof He is thus giving you of 
your adoption into His family, for “whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth.”” Thank Him 
for the grace which sustains you in your 
affliction, and for the promises which are 
made precious by it. Thank Him for those 
peaceable fruits of righteousness which it is 
presently to bring forth. Thank Him that it 
is working out for you a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. Thank Him 
for that bright land to which you are hasten- 
ing, where sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away, and God shall Himself wipe all tears 
from your eyes. 








Oh! if you are a Christian, how can you 
be otherwise than thankful? With God for 
your portion, and heaven for your home, 
should not your whole life be one tribute of 
gratitude and praise? A very poor and aged 
woman, as she sat down to her scanty meal 
of dry bread, was heard to exclaim in thank- 
ful accents, ‘What! all this, and Jesus 
Christ too?” And if you, like her, have 
Christ in your heart, you may well be satisfied 
and joyful ; for then all things, whether pre- 
sent or to come, are likewise yours, and none 
can rob you of your treasures. 


**O child of God! O glory’s heir ! 
How rich a lot is thine ! 


‘* A hand almighty to defend— 
An ear for every call— 

An honoured life—a peaceful end— 
And heaven to crown it all !”’ 


The true Christian has, however, his 
seasons of gloom and despondency, when 
the lamentations of Jeremiah seem more 
accordant with his feelings than the jubilant 
strains of David. Is it such a season with 
you at this time, my reader? Are you tossed 
up and down on the waves of doubt and ap- 
prehension, mourning that although it is 
now dark, yet Jesus has not come to you? 
Still, at all events, you have ove cause for 
thanksgiving left. What is that? Listen. 

“I was telling a friend,” said an eminent 
Christian, when recording her experience in 
a time of peculiar depression, ‘that I could 
not praise Christ for anything.” 

“ Praise Him,’ was the reply, “ that you 
are miserable without Him.” 

The answer was unexpected, but it was 
appropriate and consoling. It lightened that 
weary one’s burden, and sent her on her way 
rejoicing. For we mourn Christ’s absence 
because we love His presence ; we are sad in 
the darkness, because the light of His coun- 
tenance was sweet tous. And if so, it isa 
token that we belong to Him, for the ungodly 
have no room in their heart for the Saviour, 
nor any real longing for His manifestation. 
Let us be thankful for this ray of light, this 
gleam of hope; for He that hath begun a 
good work in us will assuredly finish it and 
perfect it ; and although weeping may endure 
for a night, joy cometh in the morning. 

But some of you, my friends, are oz 
Christians. Then you have never really 
thanked God for His best and most wonder- 
ful gift. You have never responded to the 
love which He displayed in sending his only 
begotten Son to suffer and die in your stead. 
How ungrateful! how inexcusable! how sin- 
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ful! Yet even you should greet the new-born 
year with songs of thankfulness. Thank God 
that He has spared you thus far, and that 
His mercy still surrounds you. Thank Him 
for the good tidings of great joy which are at 
this moment ringing in your ear, Thank Him 
“‘that whosoever will may yet come and 
take the water of life freely.” Thank Him 
that He has promised His Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him. Thank Him for the 
assurance that, if you believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, you shall be saved. And 
as you thus thank Him, will you not grate- 
fully accept the offer of His love, and, 
through simple faith in Jesus, obtain a place 
amongst His redeemed ones now, and an 
everlasting home in His mansions above? 





III.—Jresus at THE WELL. 


‘* Jesus, therefore, being wearied with His journey, 

sat thus on the well.” —JOHN iv. 6, 
Tuts chapter, in speaking of our Saviour 
going from Judea into Galilee, says, “He 
must needs go through Samaria.” The 
straight road to Galilee was through Samaria, 
but it was not the only road. The strict 
Jews crossed the river Jordan and went 
through Perea, that they might avoid all 
intercourse with the Samaritans. For, as 
you are probably aware, the Jews and the 
Samaritans were so unfriendly towards each 
other that they would have nothing to do 
with one another. A Jew would not buy of 
a Samaritan, nor even speak to one. So 
Christ cou/d have gone another way, He was 
not obliged to go through Samaria ; and yet, 
in one sense, it was necessary He should go 
that way, in order to show that His love was 
not confined to the Jewish people, but was 
ready to bless all sinners that would come to 
Him. 

It was about twelve o’clock in the day 
when Jesus and His disciples reached Sychar. 
Sychar is about forty miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, and is one of the oldest cities of Pales- 
tine. It is still a considerable place, and its 
soil is remarkably pleasant and productive. 
Almonds, grapes, figs, mulberries, and 
oranges grow with the greatest luxuriance, 
and melons, cucumbers, and olives are very 
abundant. 

Sychar is a place frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament. There God first appeared 
to Abraham. There Jacob spread his tent 
and built an altar. There Joseph was buried, 
and all the patriarchs. And there Joshua 
assembled all the people to hear the law. 
Near Sychar was a well called Jacob’s 








well, either because Jacob had dug the well, 
or because it was near the land which he 
gave to his son Joseph. 

While His disciples went away into the 
town to buy food—it was the common time 
of the Jewish mid-day meal—Jesus sat by the 
well to rest. ‘‘ Jesus therefore, being wearied 
with His journey, sat thus on the well.” I 
think this is such a sweet, touching verse of 
Scripture. We are apt sometimes to forget 
how thoroughly our Saviour was a man. He 
was hungry and thirsty and tired and sleep- 
less, exactly as you and Tare. On this occa- 
sion He had travelled far, and His strength 
was exhausted just as ours would have been. 
So He can both feel for us and with us. And 
there are times when we all want the comfort 
of this. Each of us—even the strongest— 
knows what it is to have so much to do in 
the day that we can hardly tell how to get 
through it all ; we get jaded and worn-out, and 
then it is so easy to become ruffled in our 
tempers, and impatient and fretful. And 
perhaps no one but ourselves knows how 
weary we are ; or if they did know, would not 
care nor concern themselves about it. Now 
at such times let us think of our Saviour 
sitting by the wayside well, and let us say to 
ourselves, “ Jesus knows how tired I am at 
this minute, and He feels for me and pities 
me, for He has Himself been tired and 
fatigued, and He understands all about it.” 

I have often found it such a relief to talk 
thus to myself ; and when I was tired and ex- 
hausted, the certainty that I had Christ’s 
tender sympathy helped me to bear my 
weariness more patiently and cheerfully. 
And I am sure it will be the same help to 
you if you will try it. When you are tired 
with the journey of life, when your work 
wearies you, when you are unequal to the 
duties that press upon you, then picture to 
yourself Jesus sitting “thus on the well,” and 
do not for a moment doubt, that as the 
Saviour looks upon you, He recollects well 
His hour at Sychar, and is waiting to solace 
you in your time of need. 

The worst of it is, we so often fancy that 
our trials are too small for us to bring to 
Him. If we meet with a heavy loss of any 
kind, if we lose any of our friends by death, 
or if we are seriously ill, then we feel we are 
entitled to plead the promise, “ Call upon Me 
in the day of trouble, I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify Me.” But our daily worries 
and discomforts—oh, we think they are too 
trifling to tell out into the ear of our best 
Friend. And so we are harassed and de- 
pressed, and persist in bearing the burden 
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ourselves which He is ready to carry or to 
lighten. 

A young person was unfolding some of her 
little home grievances to a Christian friend, 
and as she was alluding to her lonely posi- 
tion, without father, mother, brother, or sister, 
and often finding herself misunderstood, 
and thought distant when she meant to be 
kind, she suddenly stopped and said, “ But I 
tell Him all about it, and that always takes 
the weight off me.” 

Follow her example, dear friends, and 
lean, like a little child, upon your loving and 
compassionate Saviour, who having been in 
ail points tempted or tried as you are, is able 
to sympathize with you in the tiniest no less 
than in the largest troubles of life. His love 
is like the ocean, which bears on its vast 
bosom a whole fleet of ships or a single 
floating straw. It is very grand to see Him 
walking on the dark waters, or to hear Him 
calling Lazarus forth from the tomb ; but it 
is inexpressibly soothing in our moments of 
weakness to watch that solitary way-worn 
traveller sitting with tired limbs and aching 
feet beside the well to rest Himself. Thank 
God that this sentence has been left on 
record,—* Jesus, being wearied with His 
journey, sat thus on the well.” It seems to 
bring Him so near to us, and to make Him 
so one with us, that we can frankly and fully 
confide in Him, sure that even the simple 
words, “I am so tired!” will not be unre- 
garded by Him. 








IV.—THE WoMAN OF SAMARIA. 
*¢Jesus saith unto her, Give Me to drink.” 
JOHN iv. 7—I10. 
Jesus sat by the well'to rest Himself; but | 
He had also another reason for staying there. 
He knew that it was just the time for the 
women to draw water, and He knew that 
one woman would come who would here- 
after rejoice that she found Jesus there. 
The woman came. She was surprised to see 
Jesus seated on the well, for she knew by 
His dress that He was a Jew, and she was 
still more surprised when He spoke to her. 

Jesus sought to lead her thoughts to 
spiritual subjects. He was not so tired as 
to forget His great work—“ doing good.” 
He was always about His “ Father’s busi- 
ness.” 

Jesus saith unto her, “‘ Give Me to drink.” 
There is a beautiful lesson for us in the Lord 
of life and glory asking this favour of a poor 
woman. He wanted to open a way into her 
heart ; and He knew that the lower we stoop, 
the easier it is to influence others. It is 
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often a much more winning thing to receive 


something than it is to give something. If 
there is any one whom we wish to attach to 
us, we should let that person be kind to us: 
we should ask arid accept a favour. “ Give 
Me to drink.” It is the mark, not of a 
great, but of a small mind, to be above 
being indebted to those around us; to 
shrink from receiving the willing offerings 
of our poorer friends. 

But Jesus made use of natural water to 
arouse in this poor woman a desire for living 
water. She could not at first understand 
Him. She thought He was speaking of 
some better natural well; and she was 
astonished, because Jacob’s well was a very 
famous one. He could not mean the well 
near which she was standing, because that 
was very deep—seventy-five feet in depth, 
with only twelve feet of water,—and He had 
no means of drawing up the water. Then 
Jesus told her more about the living water, 
and spoke of it in such a way that she saw 
that some hidden meaning lay beneath His 
words. Some little light entered her mind, 
but it was almost lost in the darkness that 
was still there. She asked for the living 
water, but it was in such a manner as to 
show that she was still thinking of it in an 
earthly sense. But it is a great mercy to 
have a Zittle light. Do not let us despise 
the day of small things, either in ourselves 
or others. 

Jesus does not despise it. He never 
breaks the bruised reed, nor quenches the 
smoking flax. He drew this woman gently 
and, lovingly on. “Your water,” He said to 
her, “will never destroy the soul’s thirst; it 
may slake it, it may stop it for a time, but it 
will never take it away. What I give, can; 
it will do away with the thirst altogether.” 
“Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; 
but the water that I shall give him shall be 
in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” 

Now we are all athirst for Aappiness. Some 
of us seek it in money, some in Pleasure, some 
in friends. But all these, and other ways, 
is just like drinking of water which does not 
satisfy. Whoever tries to be happy in earthly 
things only will be sure to thirst. However 
much we may get, we shall always be want- 
ing something more. Whatever the world 
gives us, it cannot give rest for our souls. 

But Jesus does not show us the emptiness 
of earthly things, and their want of satisfying 
power, without pointing out to us something 
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which will really fill our hearts. Look at 
the 14th verse. Our Saviour there refers 
to His grace, or to the Holy Spirit, who is 
often spoken of in the Bible under the em- 
blem of water, living water; water cleanses, 
Jertilizes, and refreshes. So the Holy Spirit 
makes our hearts clean and new, fills us with 
joy and peace in believing, and helps us to 
bring forth fruit in our lives to God's glory. 

But though the Holy Spirit is spoken of 
in this verse as water, it is not as a river, or 
rain, but under the figure of @ we//. Rivers 
spring naturally, but a well has to be dug, and 
requires great toil and skill. Ah! we should 
think how much it cost Jesus to obtain the 
Holy Spirit for us. The price He paid for it 
was His own blood! We could never have 
had the Holy Spirit put within us to make us 
holy and happy if Jesus had not first died 
for us, and so blotted out our sins. 

And where does God put His Holy Spirit ? 
In our hearts. Some wells are far off. The 
traveller in the desert often goes many weary 
miles in search of one. The woman of 
Samaria had to go out of the city to draw her 
water ; but the living water will be in us, 
and abide with us. Springing up like an 
ever-living fountain, that plays at all seasons 
of the year and in all changes of weather. 
We may be poor, and sick, and friendless, 
and persecuted ; we may—nay, we must die ; 
but this heavenly water will still cheer and 
refresh us. And it ends in everlasting life. 
It is eternal inits nature and its supply, and 
it will continue for ever. We shall drink and 
be refreshed, and drink again, until we come 
to the heavenly Jerusalem, and drink there of 
the pure water of the river of life, clear as 
crystal, which shall make glad for ever the 
city of God. 

Is not this satisfying to the soul? Do we 
not all of us long for this living water? Well, 


how are we to get it? What does Jesus tell 
us? “If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith unto thee Give me to drink, 
thou wouldest have asked of Him, and He 
would have given thee living water.” ‘Thou 
wouldest have asked of Him.” AsKED! Yes 
dear friends, we have nothing to do but ask : 
nothing to do but just hold out our hand to 
take the gift. So easy, so simple is it, that 
the very simplicity becomes a stumbling-block 
to us. We want to try and pay something 
for it, to give something in return for it, or 
at all events to make ourselves a little more 
worthy to receive it. But we must say, as 
we sometimes sing in one of our sweet 
hymns : 


** Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 

And there is no doubt about our getting 
the blessing we need if we come to Jesus 
for it. ‘ Thou wouldest have asked of Him, 
and He would have given thee living water.” 
He would have given it. Then, if we have not 
got it, the only reason is that we have not 
asked for it. It is all’free, all to be had for 
the asking ; therefore, if we are not happy, it 
is either because we do not know this gift 
nor care to seek it, or we do not know the 
Giver of it, and are afraid to take it, 

But oh! when we think of Jesus, so patient, 
so kind, so gentle, so loving, towards this 
poor sinful woman at the well, we surely 
cannot fear to come to Him when He bids 
us do so. ‘Come unto Me,” He says, 
“and I will give you rest,” ‘Him that 
cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out.” 
Let us, then, come boldly unto His throne 
of grace, and ask for this most precious gift ; 
let us at once lift up our hearts, and say, 
“© heavenly Father, give me Thy Holy 
Spirit, for Jesus’ sake.” 





ON THE ROAD TO HONEFOS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


AT Vik we stopped at the quiet little Skjuts 
station (posthouse) to order carrioles. Nota 
soul seemed to be about the place except the 
old postmaster, whom Herr S unearthed 
from the back premises, while I rested on the 
door-step before the house. Learning that 
we could start more speedily if we took a 
kjaerre than if we waited for the carrioles, I 
consented. 

But a kjaerre is by no means so comfort- 





able as a carriole. It may be translated he is bound always to find horses for travel_ 


| “ cart,” and is, in fact, a barrow with a seat 
| for two across it. The boy and the luggage 
| hang on at the back somewhere. The boy 
is always ragged, and often dreadfully stupid, 
probably asleep, for he has to be up at all 


‘hours and times, whether of the day or night, 
whenever a conveyance is demanded of the 
| Skjuts station. 


The master is in Government employ, and 
receives a certain salary, in virtue of which 
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lers, and he may on no occasion ask more 
than the fixed tariff. A Norwegian mile (seven 
English) is a station, and the charge for that 
distance is about two shillings. If two per- 
sons travel in one vehicle, as, for example, a 
kjaerre, the second person is reckoned at 
half-price. A douceur of from fourpence 
to sixpence satisfies the Skjuts boy amply. 

How often I thought of the prettily trans- 
lated tale of the Skjuts boy, which was so 
eagerly read a few years ago in England. I 
have nearly forgotten the story, but I well 
remember how the descriptions interested me, 
and that I pronounced “ Skjuts” as it is writ- 
ten, whereas I find it should be called “Shuss.” 

We had a nice plump little horse, but he 
was certainly lazy, and very likely tired, and 
the boy had no whip. We all tried driving 
him in turn, but he never got beyond a jog- 
trot, and walked both up and down every 
hill, so that we took nearly two hours to get 
to Madame Glatvedt’s Hotel at Honefos. 

It was nearly dark as we drove over the 
long wooden bridge above the great falls. 
They must be a grand sight indeed in the 
early spring at the first melting of the snow 
upon the mountains, or in a rainy season, 
such as the summer of 1860, which here is 
an era in everybody’s mouth. The water 
stood an ell deep in the waiting-room of 
Eidswold railway station ! 

The Honefos Falls are not remarkable for 
height, but are more like the falls of the 
Rhine at Shafthausen, very wide and exten- 
sive, foaming and dashing over huge masses 
of rock in the middle of the rushing stream. 
“Fos” is the Norwegian for fa//, so that to 
talk of Hénefos Falls is like the announce- 
ment which used to amuse one in Messrs. 
Farmer and Rogers’ windows in Regent 
Street, relating to Rampoor Chaddah shawls, 
until, as I imagine, some “old Indian” in- 
formed them that chaddah means shawl. 

The hotel at Honefos is very prettily built, 
like a Swiss chd/e/, with a gallery running all 
round the outside, commanding a most 
charming panorama of mountains, forest, 
river, and falls. I at once made up my mind 
that it would be a place to make one’s head- 
quarters whilst rambling through the neigh- 
bourhood, and caused inquiries to be made 
as to pension prices. For four kroners, 
4s. 6d. a day, one may be provided with bed, 
breakfast, and hot evening meal. In the day 
one would be out, of course. 

The breakfast is a sort of cold collation, 
with either coffee, wine, or beer. Those who 
like have an early cup of coffee beforehand. 


veal, ham, tongue, sausage, radishes, fish of 
two or three kinds, butter, and cheese. All 
are spread upon the table, and every one 
takes what he pleases. 

The bedrooms are quite comfortable and 
clean, the only trouble being that neither 
Madame nor her maids understand one word 
of anything but their own language. The 
maids ran away in despair,one after the other, 
when I endeavoured to make any inquiry of 
them. It was just this difficulty which I had 
feared, and which had decided me to bring 
an escort with me as interpreter. I was told 
that one of the sons of the house could speak 
a little English or German, but he was just 
then away. I expected to find English 
fellow-travellers here, but I was told that the 
tourists are at this season on their way home 
instead of out, and this year fewer have come 
to Norway than usual, on account of the great 
heat. The only one I saw was a gentleman in 
knickerbockers and canvas shoes, who was 
packing a light gig in the court before break- 
fast. I felt sure from his dress that he was 
English, and I was sure too that he was tra- 
velling with hisown gig—a plan often followed, 
but not very advisable, as it fetters in some 
instances, and occasions difficulty as to trans- 
port where otherwise there would be none. 
Just by the falls many factories are clustered, 
amongst them a great wood-mash mill, for 
converting wood into paper. The pulp is 
sent to England as a substitute for linen rag. 
I was introduced to the owner, who is a 
wealthy man, and he politely offered to be 
of any use he could, should I ever again visit 
Honefos. So far, I have gathered that many 
of the Norwegian manufacturers, and farmers 
too, are very well off, but they live simply, 
and are plain in manners and habits. They 
are fond of money, for, say they, money 
talks,—-speaks for itself, I suppose they 
mean ; and with it their daughters need not 
look long for husbands. 

If they have no children, what then? I 
cannot say, but I know that two plain trades- 
men of Christiania, without families or near 
relations, one a tailor, the other a general 
dealer who weighs out butter and cheese by 
the ounce or pound, have laid up their money 
in rich collections of rare china, antique plate 
and jewellery, Venetian glass, magnificent 
carved works, and valuable curiosities which 
a king might envy, and some of which have 
indeed belonged to kings and their favourites. 
It is surprising enough to be led through 
an ordinary shop to two or three upper stories 
fitted and furnished with articles of vertu, 
which the owner exhibits with quiet pride to 





The supper consists of dishes of mutton, 
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the wondering foreigner, whose only intro- 
duction has been that he has. heard of their 
Amongst 
the descendants of the merchant princes of 
Danzig I have found similar collections, but 


existence and desired to see them. 


scarcely so large. 

The ancestors of the wife of one of these 
tradesmen of Christiania were noble, and 
some remnants of possessions in the family 
may have formed the nucleus of the present 
museum, or have given direction to the 
taste; but in the other case the owner was 
a billiard-marker, and from repairing and 
selling again the old coats given him by the 
gentlemen frequenting the tables, he came to 
be a first-rate tailor, and a frequenter of 
auctions in the great houses where he had 
had customers, and here he found a means 
of investing his increasing capital in a tangi- 
ble and visible form. So that, as he would 
say, his “ money speaks.” 

Money, I suppose, is Norwegian nobility ; 
there is none other in the land. Twenty 
years ago or more the Norwegian nobility 
was cancelled, and ceased to be. I am told 
that there is one nobleman in Norway now 
alive, and that he will be the last. He had 
inherited his rank before the law was made 
which destroyed all right to it, and his son, 
born since, will have none. If he asumes his 
title it will only be granted him by courtesy. 

The same law was passed in Sweden some 
few years since, and I believe there is still a 
good deal of excitement there over it. With 
my conservative sentiments it seems to me a 
state of things to be bewailed and deplored, 
and I cannot think that this levelling prin- 
ciple is in accordance with divine intention. 
God makes both rich and poor, and gives 
descendants to kings as well as peasants. 

However, I have wandered far away from 
Honefos, its mills and rushing waters. We 
stood long on the bridge looking and listening 
as the falls dashed and whirled in silver 
eddies, or formed giant wreaths of spray and 
foam, and it was a terribly matter-of-fact 
contrast to find oneself ten minutes later 
in a little plain railway station, waiting for 
the Randsfjord train, 

After a short journey of less than an hour 
we took steamer on the lake, a lake of more 
than fifty miles long, with beautiful mountains 
all around, and numberless islets and pretty 


and with him an extremely pretty lady, quite 
young. I made up my mind that she was 
his wife, and that they were on their wedding 
tour. But for a long time I made out no 
more, for like true English people they did 
not speak, nor did I. 

The ship was called the Harald Haarfager, 
a good old Norwegian name, and it did it 
justice, skimming swiftly and unswervingly 
through the blue waters of the lake, and past 
the wild, lovely scenery of the banks, where 
who knows what may not have taken place in 
olden times! My imagination was filled 
with pictures of the past and present, as I sat 
dreamily enjoying the ‘out ensemble of my 
surroundings. 

Herr S—— was smoking at the further 
end of the deck, so was the gentleman of the 
canvas shoes. His wife was seated near me, 
reading a newspaper. Presently she laid it 
down, and I begged the loan of it fora 
moment. This was readily granted with a very 
sweet smile, and we entered into conversation. 
The “latest intelligence,” headed “ Indian 
Affairs,” had caught my eye. I had notseen 
an English paper for some time, but had 
gleaned a little smattering of what was going 
on from Norwegian journals; I alluded to 
young Mr. Margary’s sad death in Burmah, 
and mentioned that my family knew him. 
“Ah!” returned she, “it was to a cousin 
of mine he was engaged.” 

How small the world seems when one finds, 
as so often is the case, such bonds of union 
between the so-called “ chance” companions 
of an hour, met and parted within some 
distant land, perhaps never to be seen again 
till recognised in heaven ! 

We had some further chat, and by-and-by 
her husband joined us. They were on their 
way up the country, and he had his fishing- 
tackle with him. He seemed to know Norway 
well, and could speak a little Norwegian. 
I cannot think how those who do not get on 
at all. I suppose gentlemen manage some- 
how, but the “unprotected females in 
Norway ” must have had a great deal more 
courage than I to venture so far into the land 
as they did, neither understanding nor under- 
stood. There is just sufficient resemblance 
to German, and perhaps here and there to 
English, to enable one to read the shop 
announcements, and advertisements in the 





bays and turns, so that the ship is landlocked 
continually, and one fancies there can be no 
further outlet. 

There were very few passengers. Amongst 
the three or four on the first-class deck I 


papers or street placards, but when it comes to 
question and answer it is another thing, and 
during the whole of my little tour in the out- 
of-the-way rural districts I experienced the 
comfort and advantage of having with me a 


native chargé d affaires. 





perceived the gentleman'in canvas shoes, 
XII. 
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BERENGARIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND AND CYPRUS. 





Just seven hundred years have run their | 


course since Richard Cceur de Lion, in 
his early manhood, not yet heir to the 
throne of England, only titular Count of 
Poitou, a poor brave adventurer, won the 
love of Berengaria, the beautiful daughter 
of Sancho, the wise King of Navarre. First 
seen at a tournament held by her brother in 
Pampeluna, her birthplace, and the capital 
of her father’s dominions, she was not 
affianced till many years later, namely, in 
1184, when the “ Lion-heart ” became heir to 
the English crown on the death of his eldest 
brother. Still hampered by an engagement 
his father had formed for him with the fair 
and frail Princess Alice of France, he had 
hitherto sought every means to rid himself 
of the entanglement, Stratagem and force 
were alike futile. Pe could neither free him- 
self from the French princess nor offer his 
hand to another. 

Henry the Second abused his paternal 
authority by alternately temporizing, de- 
laying, and commanding, till his son had 
reached the ripe age of thirty-four, and the 
internecine revolt broke out, when Henry’s 
death took place, and his widow, Queen 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, was invested with 
power to avenge the wrongs and satisfy the 
rights of her favourite and most loving son 
Richard, showing as she did so unrivalled 
powers of statesmanship, and atoning for 
the indiscretions of her youth by a wise and 
virtuous old age. Immediately on_ his 
accession Richard sent her to the court of 
Navarre to demand the hand of the accom- 
plished and gentle princess, who had long 
been the object of his all but hopeless 
passion. The feelings inspired by her 
presence and cherished by memory were 
not unreciprocated. Berengaria had found 
solace during the intervening years in the 
thought of Richard’s sorely tried fidelity. 

A Provengal princess by birth and educa- 
tion, celebrated for her skill in Provencal 
music and poetry, she was yet Spanish by 
descent. Her famous ancestcr, Sancho the 
Great, was Emperor of Spain, of which the 
kingdom of Navarre, her father's domain, 
was but a fractional inheritance. Her 
gallant brother, Sancho the Strong, was, like 
Richard of England, a troubadour poet, and 
while the latter was acting as sovereign for 
his mother’s patrimony of Aquitaine, the 
friendship which sprung up between the 
princes was only exceeded by the ardour of 
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Richard’s affection for Sancho’s refined and 
educated sister. Nor did the rush of ab- 
sorbing interests and harassing duties, or the 
enthusiasm with which he joined and led the 
impetuous Crusaders to the Holy Land, 
| diminish the tenderness of an affection con- 
secrated by the finest emotions of his nature. 

Sancho the Wise willingly entrusted his 
daughter to the care of Queen Eleanor, and 
| the royal ladies proceeded together to Brin- 
disi, not immediately to King Richard, then 
waiting at Messina, because he had not yet 
been formally released from his engagement 
to Princess Alice by her brother, his ally 
and companion in arms, Philip Augustus. 
The royal lovers did not meet till the spring of 
the following year, 1191, for before proceed- 
ing on his way to Palestine, Richard was 
constrained to stop and redress the wrongs 
of his widowed sister Joanna, Queen Dow- 
ager of Sicily, who had been robbed of her 
dower by King Tancred. Eleanor and 
Berengaria arrived at Messina just as a 
successful issue had been achieved, and the 
Queen Dowager of England, after remaining 
four days with her widowed daughter Joanna, 
consigned Richard’s bride elect to her care 
and returned to the arduous duties awaiting 
her as Regent of England. For the eti- 
quette of those days prevented the King’s 
marriage taking place before the expiration 
of Lent. And as it was deemed unseemly 
that the maiden should proceed to Palestine 
under the immediate guardianship of her 
royal lover, the two princesses were placed 
in a strong vessel in the forefront of the 
fleet, which consisted of fifty ships and fifty 
galleys. Richard led the van, and so they 
hoisted sail to join Philip Augustus at Acre. 
Alas! a mighty storm rose next day and 
separated the princesses from their escort. 
Joanna's anxiety to reach a harbour at 
Cyprus was extreme, but all Berengaria’s 
thoughts were centred on her lover. When 
they neared Limasol, Isaac Comenus, the 
cruel governor of the island, who had 
assumed the title of Emperor of Cyprus, so 
alarmed them by his threatening messages 
that they again put out to sea, and when 
Richard at length reached the harbour of 
Famagusta, and saw the galley containing the 
princesses tossed about in the offing, he was 
so overcome with rage that he immediately 
led his brave followers against the so called 
Emperor, and after a complete victory 
acceded to the proposal ot the islanders 
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(who were glad to be rid of their savage 
master) that he should assume the sovereignty 
under the title of King. Then after solemnly 
espousing his beloved Berengaria, he pro- 
claimed her Queen of Cyprus and England: 

“In the pleasant month of May,” in the 
words of an old chronicler, Geoffrey de Vin 
Sauf, “on Sunday, the festival of St. Pancras, 
the marriage of King Richard and Beren- 
garia, daughter of the King of Navarre, was 
solemnized at Limosin. She was a damsel 
of the greatest prudence and accomplished 
manners. And there she was crowned 
Queen.” He adds, “ The king was glorious 
on this happy occasion, and showed himself 
very jocose and affable.” The same writer 
elsewhere describes the bridegroom’s person, 
“ bright hair and complexion, sparkling blue 
eyes, &c.,” and tells us that “his appearance 
and manner were as much more command- 
ing and graceful than all others as he was 
superior in moral goodness and strength.” 
To Richard he ascribes “the valour of Hec- 
tor, the magnanimity of Achilles, the liberality 
of Titus, and the eloquence of Nestor.” 
Though occasionally presumptuous and im- 
patient in the vindication of his rights, all his 
impulses were characterized by nobleness 
of mind. 

The Cypriote princess, Isaac’s daughter, 
had been sent to Berengaria by Richard's 
desire immediately on her surrender, and he 
ordered the captive tyrant to be fettered with 
silver chains and presented to his bride. 

Again setting sail for Palestine they 
arrived at Acre without further hindrance, 
and there Philip Augustus received Beren- 
garia with the utmost courtesy, though 
smarting under the rejection of his sister. 
At Acre the gifted Queen of Cyprus held her 
court during the whole of the Syrian cam- 
paign, and cemented a life-long friendship 
during the terrors of storm and siege with 
her husband’s generous-hearted favourite 
sister, the young widow, Joanna of Sicily. 

The captivity of the Cypriote princess, 
though anything but rigorous, was the real 
cause of Richard’s subsequent imprison- 
ment by her relative, the Archduke Leopold 
of Austria. 

She went with the two queens, when peace 
was concluded in 1192, by ship to Naples, 
and thence to Rome, while Richard made 
his way across Europe in the disguise of a 
templar. His romantic adventures, im- 
prisonment, ransom, and liberation are 
matters of history too well known to need 
recapitulation. 


her beloved sister-in-law Joanna, Queen 
Dowager of Sicily, married to her own 
brother Sancho, but while her husband was 
languishing in prison she lost her noble 
father Sancho the Wise (as he was most 
aptly designated). 

Immediately after his liberation Richard 
made a progress with his mother through 
their English and French dominions, but 
though frequently in the vicinity of his loving 
and faithful wife he did not seek her society. 
For at this time, strange as it may appear, 
some of the worthless associates of his com- 
pulsory single life regained ascendency over 
him. He was roused to a sense of his folly 
by certain faithful ecclesiastics, who warned 
him of coming judgment, and though he 
treated these reproofs lightly at the time 
they haunted his memory, and when he was 
shortly after seized with severe illness he 
took the wise counsel to heart. He and 
Berengaria were reunited, never more to be 
estranged. 

Through the long days of gloom and soli- 
tude, when disruption threatened the most 
cherished of her earthly ties, Berengaria, 
whose love had never been unconsecrated 
by religion, did not lose confidence in her 
husband’s better nature, or despair of his 
ultimate return, His heart might be pre- 
occupied, his tender and affectionate nature 
would not become depraved. Notwithstand- 
ing the harrowing cares which succeeded her 
short married happiness, the noble queen’s 
generous nature still asserted itself. She 
kept the Christmas and New Year after her 
husband’s return with unusual state and large- 
hearted hospitality. Famine was devastating 
the country, and the kind wife and woman 
used her recovered influence to obtain bounti- 
ful alms for the poor. She accompanied 
Richard ever after in his campaigns, 
‘and devoted herself entirely,” says a con- 
temporary historian, “ to the king, who had 
so long neglected her society, though she was 
a royal, beautiful, and eloquent lady, apd for 
love of him had ventured through the world.” 
She was with him at his death, which took 
place in April, 1199, in consequence of a 
slight wound, unskilful surgical treatment 
and his own wilfulness. A generous-minded 
hero to the last in spite of his many failings, 
his latest breath was spent in speaking 
pardon to the enemy who had slain him. 
His death was quickly followed by that of 
his sister Joanna. Finding that he had 
ceased to breathe when she arrived, unaware 
of the accident which had befallen him, she 





Berengaria had the happiness of seeing 
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suffering, and expired after giving birth to a| of plenty,in mines yielding the wealth for 
stillborn child. ‘Thus an additional load of | which they were so famous in days of 
grief was laid on Berengaria’s widowed heart. yore — silver and precious stones, marble, 
Joanna was the best-loved sister of the man | coal, and iron; in valleys once more the 
she had loved so faithfully, from girlhood up- | centres of health and happiness, when 
ward, to whom she had been constant under | purged for ever from their pestilential under- 







desertion, and to whose memory she now 
consecrated the rest of her days, thirty years 
of beneficent widowhood, principally occupied 
in founding the noble abbey of Espan, near 
the city of Mans, where she resided,—a 
worthy Queen of England, though never in 


England. The effigy in high relief on the | 


tomb in her own stately abbey is thought 
by antiquaries to represent the peculiar 


character of her beauty, and to be a) 


faithful and carefully finished portrait. 
The “ fleur-de-lis” on the royal diadem 
is arranged so as to give the idea of 
a double crown; and this is probably, as a 


modern historian suggests, because Beren- | 


garia was crowned Queen of Cyprus as wel! as 
of England. Like her successor (after the lapse 
of seven hundred years) to the same united 
sovereignty, she set a bright example of con- 


jugal and domestic virtue, and spent a long | 


widowhood in pious and charitable under- 
takings. May the time be not far distant 
when our Island-Queen’s new possession, no 
longer neglected and oppressed, but deriving 
solid social and moral advantages from the 
cultivation of peace and industry, shall again 
rejoice in fields waving with golden sheaves 


currents ; in reopened ports and harbours 
|disencumbered from drift and rubbish ; 
'in noble mansions restored and reoccupied 
| by happy families, alive to the blessings 
|of good government, and yielding willing 
| obedience to just and enlightened super- 
vision. 

The oft-repeated struggles for the richly 
wooded island of Cyprus by Phcenician and 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman, Saracen and 
Turk, suggests thoughts of a higher kind ot 
emulation, seeing that there Christian worship 
still survives, notwithstanding centuries of 
Moslem domination. 

Where Paul, Barnabas, and Epiphanius* 
laboured, and the religion they established 
‘exists, efforts will surely not be wanting 
to do for the Church in Cyprus what has 
already been attempted for Nestorians, Copts, 
and Armenians. 

Where wondrous works were wrought on 
Elymas the sorcerer, and the Roman pro- 
consul was converted to Christ, the long-de- 
graded population may yet be restored to 
spiritual religion and enlightened Christian 


| activity. 


A. M. JEAFFRESON, 


LOOKING AROUND. 


EYES versus SPECTACLES. 


WE used to read in “‘ Evenings at Home ”— 
is that book ever read now ?—a story which 
showed how possible it is to pass through life 
in a careless, unobservant manner, so as not 
to see the many things which are ready to 
be noted. And it is still true that there are 
many “ No eyes” in the world. But another 
evil strikes us, that of people who possess, na- 
turally clear and strong sight, and yet betake 
themselves foolishly to the wearing of spec- 
tacles ; they are anxious to observe and dis- 
criminate, only they must do it by the aid of 
glasses. 

This would not matter much if the glasses 
were good. Indeed, they might then be 
helpful. But the glasses are not good. Some 
are so morbid in their tint that everything 
seen through them acquires a wintry and se- 
pulchral hue. Others distort the vision so 
that no object is discerned in its true pro- 


| portions. Some, again, are rose-tinted, and 


the world around becomes so full of glowing 
illusions that we dread for their wearer the 
waking from his charming dream. It is 
chiefly the young who affect these magic 
glasses. Again, some glasses unduly magnify, 
others unduly diminish. Some obscure the 
view of things near, others conceal the view 
of objects distant. 

What makes things still worse is that each 
wearer of spectacles is certain that Azs glasses 
are the best, that their crystal is pure, their 
focus exactly chosen, and their adjustment to 
the bridge of his nose quite accurate. The 
last thing in the world he would do would be 
to look through a neighbour’s spectacles. 
This is a pity, for a moment’s exchange of 
glasses would be very instructive. 

Now, dear reader, we venture to advise 
you, if you are blest with good strong eye- 


* Bishop of Salamis (Famagusta). 
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sight, to be content with it, and eschew arti- 
ficial aids; but if you have become so used 
to spectacles that you cannot do without 
them, to purchase a pair of the new Charity 
Glasses. They are rather expensive, but 
quite worth the money. We call them new, 
but they are really an old invention. They 
were brought out many years ago by Signor 
Paolo, a renowned optician, but are so little 
known now that we are quite correct in call- 
ing them new. 

What are their advantages? 

Well, they have many. One is that they not 
only aid, but actually improve the sight. The 
longer you wear them the better you will see. 
They have a singular power of varying their 
form so as to become convex and concave at 
pleasure. When, for example, you examine 
through them some neighbour’s faults, they 
diminish them to particles of dust ; but when 
you turn them towards your own, your fail- 
ings seem to grow into great wooden beams. 
Look through them at the troubles of life, 
and they lessen into “light afflictions.” 
Under their penetrative power the daisy at 
your feet expands into a beautiful manifesta- 
tion of divine skill and goodness. ‘They will 
enable you to recognise your brother, even 
when he comes to you in sordid misery and 
dressed in rags. When a Churchman and a 
Dissenter who are wearing these glasses 
happen to meet, they always shake hands and 
exclaim, ‘‘ We are one in Christ Jesus.” 

These are true words, even though spoken in 
a vein of pleasantry. We wish them to be the 
key-note of a new department in our maga- 
zine. Whatever in /ooking around may seem 
worth chronicling we shall be glad to admit 
into our columns, and we shall welcome 
any facts which other eyes besides our own 
may have noted for remembrance. Only 
take care that everything is looked at through 
the new Charity Glasses. 

DOMESTIC TELEPHONE. 
THE Bell Telephone Company are perfectinga 
system by which the occupant of any room in 
a mansion may, by touching a button, not only 
summon a servant to his assistance, but also, 
previously to his coming from the servants’ 
hall, hold a conversation with him as to the 
nature of the service required. We hail this as 
an important alleviation of the domestic toil 
now so grievously augmented by the having 
to ascend many flights of stairs many times 
during the day just to learn what is wanted. 
Even in smaller houses this new scheme will 
be useful, as it will save draughts in wintry 





weather through unnecessary opening of 
doors. 





LAYING ON OF HEAT TO HOUSES. 


WE should like to believe it, but is it true 
that in New York a company is about to 
lay pipes along the streets for the pur- 
pose of supplying hot steam to the house- 
holders? We have seen the announcement 
of the fact, and the plan is called the “ Holly 
system.” We have often thought how de- 
sirable it would be if heat could be laid on 
to our houses just as gas is, but the idea 
seemed impracticable. Still, in this age of 
scientific discovery there are more things 
than are even dreamt of in our philosophy. 
How delightfui it will be to get rid of the 
dust, and work, and worry of making and 
keeping up our fires! How pleased Mary 
Ann or Thomas will be if the telephone 
never articulates, “ Please bring coals.” 

But then, alas! what will become of our 
Christmas fires? Do we not associate 
‘‘holly” with yule logs rather than with 
steam pipes? Certainly we shall have to 
agree to some compromise. 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 

READER, as you glanced at that magnificent 
series of pavilions in your passage over 
Westminster Bridge, were you aware that 
eight out of its twenty-one wards are empty, 
and that instead of accommodating the six 
hundred sick inmates for which it was 
planned, it only ministers to the wants of 
three hundred and fifty? Of course, defi- 
ciency of funds is the explanation. The 
governors may have thought it hopeless to 
look for increased support of an eleemosynary 
character, but they have taken a wise step 
in resolving to throw open their vacant wards 
to patients a little above the very poor, who 
can afford to pay a moderate sum towards 
the hospital expenses. Doubtless there are 
many such who are not only able, but would 
be glad to pay for the boon of skilled hospital 
treatment. 

Might not physicians in their private prac- 
tice take a hint from this? Instead of writing 
to the newspapers to vindicate their scheme 
of doubling the present fee, suppose they were 
to arrange certain hours in the day when 
they would see and prescribe for patients, at 
the rate of—let us say—five shillings per 
visit. Would it not be a great boon to re- 
pectable persons in limited circumstances, if 
medical men ot some well-known repute 
would treat them not on gratuitous, but 
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How often has the 


economical terms ? 
poor governess or the half-starved curate 
found with difficulty the guinea for a clever 
doctor's fee! ‘* Gratis” or “ a guinea ” ought 
not to be the only alternatives. 


TURNER'S PICTURES. 
SoMEBODY lately implied that Turner must 
have been insane when he painted certain of 
his pictures, and I met with the remark in an 
American book that ‘‘ Turner’s magnificent 
dreams are false to art, unworthy of his 
waking hours.” I do not think it is so. 
Many a time at noon of a summer’s day at 
Brighton I used to stand watching the sea, 
scarcely able to glance at its wide expanse 


| on account of the dazzling glare of the sun. 
| What litile I could discern was seen as through 
'a golden mist, every object had sunshine 
‘thrown around it as a veil. I remembered 
| this peculiar effect of- sunshine when I subse- 
| quently saw Turner's pictures. What seemed 
|to puzzle everybody, and was regarded by 
| the mos: charitabie as an artist’s freak, was 
/quite plain to me. The painter had been 
| ambitious enough to try to transfer to canvas 
| this peculiar sunny effect. I do not say he 
| was wise in making the attempt. Probably 
no colours, however artfully blended or skil- 
fully laid on, could give the effect. But his 
purpose was to me quite evident. If he 
| failed, he only failed where, I suppose, no 
painter could succeed. 





REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE. * 


A CELEBRATED painter finding a brother 
artist absent when he called at his studio, 
drew a single straight line on his canvas, and 
left it as a sufficient evidence of his visit. 
The straight lines of a divine skill run 
amidst the varied forms of nature, and are 
tokens—to those who know the Great De- 
signer—of His self-manifestation in the world. 
The supernatural is revealed by the natural. 
Some Christian people, it is alleged, are 
afraid to trust the verifications of science. 
it be a true science they need not fear. The 
Bible of Nature cannot contradict the Bible 
of Revelation ; it should rather be regarded 


as a series of illustrations drawn by the | 


Author to accompany His written words. 

We welcome, therefore, such a book as the 
one now before us; the author's name 
is not given, but we judge, from his 
dedication, that he is one of the London 
clergy. While contending earnestly for the 
necessity and fact of a revelation in an 
inspired record, he undertakes to meet the 
materialist on his own ground, and to employ 
against him the weapons of his own favourite 
science. The believer does not need such 
arguments for his own foundation of faith ; 
still he may fairly use them in a kind and 
enlightened controversy with those who wor- 
ship nature but not nature’s God, and whose 
ears are not yet attuned to the melodies of 
nature’s starry worlds, 


* “The Supernatural in Nature : a verification by 
Free Use of Science.” 


C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


If | 


‘* For ever singing as they shine, 
| * The hand that made us is divine.’”’ 

The age in which we live is opportune for 
such a line of argument. The present 
researches of science touch more nearly than 
ever upon the verge of that mysterious bor- 
der-land which separates the seen from the 
unseen. Invisible matter in its most ethereal- 
ized form has become the sphere of keenest 
and most absorbing investigation. There is 
almost even now a fulfilment of the prophecy, 
** The mortal shall put on immortality.” To 
search, therefore, into the secrets of nature 
|—-with a yet keener penetration, because 
| faith can give a deeper insight—for the pur- 
| pose of finding what some chemists or 
| microscopists have not hitherto discovered, 
| is a search quite in harmony with the special 
characteristics of modern scientific inquiry. 

Our author treads on ground not altogether 
untrodden before, in his introductory chap- 
ters, but he passes briefly over it, and shows 
in well-chosen language that there is in man 
the craving of a religious sense, which mere 
science cannot satisfy ; that the highest intel- 
lects have owned this craving, and that ethics, 
art, and science do not of themselves sanctify 
or guide, while there is no morality so high as 
that which is learned at the cross. Also 
that there is an universal belief in the super- 
natural, that there are good grounds for this, 
and that Christian theology explains and 
provides for it. 

Commencing the more direct purpose of 
his book, our author shows that we are not 
to accept as infallible all the deductions of 











modern science ; because they frequently lack 
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a sufficiently wide basis—that fruitful source 
of error. He also présses into his service 
the well-tested facts of science, and exposes 
as absurd and untenable many of the hypo- 
theses which are proclaimed as by sound of 
trumpet. He has collected a number of 
scientific facts, so numerous and interesting 
that they will serve as a valuable storehouse 
for those who seek acquaintance with the 
present results of scientific research, besides 
furnishing materials for a line of argument 
strong in accumulative force. 

To narrow his examination of nature 
within practicable limits, so as to compress 
his report within a volume of five hundred 
pages, our author has selected the Scriptural 
account of the Creation as the subject of his 
inquiry. It is quite sufficient for his pur- 
pose. We stand with him on the very 
threshold of that awful yet glorious time when 
“* Gop SAID,” and we learn, if we have not yet 
learned it, how under a narrative fully in har- 
mony with man’s mental state, and couched 
in language which a child may understand, 
there is a divine revelation which should 
command the faith and reverence of all 
disciples of a true science. 

We have not space for any attempt to 
furnish a résumé of ourauthor’s full and 
varied reasonings. Extracts would not do 
justice to them. We prefer to advise our 
readers to make themselves acquainted with 
this Christian apology by a careful perusal 
of it, and a deliberate weighing of its argu- 
ments. It covers ground very much of 
which is new, its details are full, its illustra- 
tive facts culled from every field of literature 
and science, its conflict with many sophisms 
is victorious, its tone is reverent and earnest 
while dispassionate and candid. Instead of 
allowing the “blunted shafts,” of which 
Cowper tells, to be “ gathered up again ” by 
the enemy, it gathers them itself with a 
delightful eagerness, and sharpens them for 
its own attack against the foe. 

In closing our examination of this instruc- 
tive and fascinating book, two things strike 
us. 
First, that all lines of argument such as 
those contained in this clever book involve 
a certain fetitio principii which we are not 
willing to concede—that is, that the Christian 
Church asa rule, is practically antagonistic to 
scientific investigations and their results. We 
do not believe that Christian people—at least 
in the present day,—are either unfriendly or 
afraid. It is commonly assumed that they 
are, and this assumption furnishes a con- 
venient handle to the modern sceptic. But 





are they? Dowe find this religious panic 
among educated believers? Are they afraid 
lest the ark should be stolen by the Philis- 
tines ? and do they regard men of science 
as naturally Philistinic ? 

Secondly, that some scientific inquirers, by 
the extraordinary pains which they take to 
eliminate the idea of God from their system 
of the universe, lay themselves open to a 
grave suspicion. Do they want to disbelieve ? 
Why then do they betake themselves to such 
monstrous shifts of mechanical suggestion, 
and of inexplicable native energy, when an 
elucidation so much more obvious and 
reasonable lies before them? They require 
from us the exercise of the most difficult of 
all faiths, belief in unbelief. Surely an impos- 
sible faith. Would it be very ungenerous to 
suppose that “the fool” of Old Testament 
history, who said in his heart, “ There is no 
God,” was probably an ancient philosopher ? 


BIBLICAL THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.* 


Many facts which, if known, would cast 
light on Scripture texts, lie scattered in for- 
gotten books of travel, or in writings of the 
present day, that have but a limited circle 
of readers. To gather these into a portable 
form is to confer a favour on Sunday school 
teachers and possessors of scanty libraries. 
In this useful book the compiler gives us 
some of the notes which, in the course of 
many years’ reading, he has taken in order 
to illustrate the meaning of the inspired 
Word. We open the book at random, and 
extract from it the account of a strange old 
custom which, till the beginning of this cen- 
tury, was common in the highlands of Scot- 
land, and which shows the wide diffusion of 
Baal-worship. : 

BELTANE Day, 

‘On the Ist of May, which was called Beltane 
Day, or the day of the fire of Baal, the boys of a 
town assembled on a moor, and by digging a trench, 
formed a round table of the green soil. A fire was 
kindled near, where a custard was prepared of eggs and 
milk, and also a cake of oatmeal, which was toasted 
onastone. After eating the custard the cake was divided 
into equal portions, according to the number of persons 
present, One of the pieces was daubed with charcoal 
until perfectly black. All of them were then put intoa 
bonnet, from which every person present, blindfolded, 
drew a piece, the last falling to himwho held the bonnet. 
Whoever drew the black bit was the one marked out 
ta be sacrificed to Baal, in order that he might be 
propitious, and multiply the fruits of the earth, that 
there might be enough for man and beast. They 
omit the act of sacrincing, and only compel the de- 
voted person to leap three times through the flames ; 
with which the ceremonies of the festival are closed. 


* “ Biblical Things not Generally Known.” Z//iot Stock, 
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Beltane signifies the fire of Baal. Baal, or Ball, is 
the only word in Gaelic for a globe. The festival was 
probably in honour of the sun, whose return to his 
apparent annual course they celebrated on account of 
his having such a visible influence on the productions 
of the earth,” 


ST. CHRISTOPHER.* 


We fear that the present age, though we 
do not deny it the possession of many good 
qualities, is not poetic. Perhaps the battle 
of life is now so terribly real and earnest, 
that its warriors have little time for fanciful 
thought or soft reverie, and so poetry lan- 
guishes, and hides its frightened head. 

Yet if we may not have poetry of a high 
character, we may have easy and gracetul 
versification, and for many persons this 
amply suffices. It is not every one who 
cesires a frequent encounter with poets 
“ whose eyes are with a fine frenzy rolling.” 

We do not know that Mr. Maurice Baxter 
makes any strong claim to bea poet. His 
legend of St. Christopher, with other psalms 
and songs, does not rise to a high level, but 
his rhymes are easy and smooth, and their 
tone is unexceptionable. The following is a 
fair sample, and the book is nicely bound. 


* St. Christopher, with Psalm and Song. By 











For TIME OF TEMPTATION. 
** A silent battle-field, 
No cry of war or woe ; 
But shivered sword, abandoned shield, 


The daily conflict show. 


‘* Alone each soldier stands, 
Begirt with deadly foes ; 
Yet targe and sword-blade in his hands 
Re-echo not the blows. 


‘* Unknown the mighty fall, 
Their shield is cast away ; 
And feeble souls surrender all, 





Nor yet for succour pray. 


‘* But when the valiant cry 
For succour to the Lord, 
A golden glory from the sky 
Gilds battered helm and sword. 





Inu Semoriam. 


‘* Their foes in sore amaze 
Are dazzled by the glow ; 
And ministering angels raise 
The wounded, stricken low, 


‘* Take heart, beleaguered soul, 
Defy thy foes awhile, 
Apart the frowning clouds shall roll, 
Pierced by thy Father’s smile. 


‘* Thy bruised and dinted mail 
Sufficient is for thee ; 
The broken sword-blade shall not fail 
To win a victory.” 





Parcels of books have reached us from the lead- 
ing publishers, but we have not space at present 
for more than this acknowledgement. 


DECEMBER 14, 1861, AND 1878. 


EACH dear one, though dead, yet speaketh, 
In memory’s depths entwined 
Float echoes, no discord breaketh 
The words they have left behind. 
Bright links that death cannot sever, 
Fond hopes that o’er ruin smile, 
Love that abideth for ever, 
Though lost unto sight awhile. 
The mourner in anguish wendeth, 
Her faithful vigils to keep, 
And God, in His mercy, sendeth 
A blessing on eyes that weep. 
It comes as soft music, breaking 
O’er sadness and silence drear : 
‘* Mourner, those whom thou art seeking 
Are risen ; they are not here.” 
|| Then hushed is each moan complaining, 
Grief’s bitterness lulled to rest ; 
} The spirit, sweet peace regaining, 
Bows humbly to God’s behest. 
The dawn of hope’s cheering twilight 
Gives earnest of perfect day ; 
1| From death the shadows of midnight 
{| Have passed ior ever away. 
1 Unseen and silently wending 
|| From purer regions above, 
'| The dews of Heaven descending 
Fulfil their mission of love. 





Thus glorified spirits brighten 
Earth’s bliss where bereaved ones dwell, 
Or misery’s burden lighten 
By sympathy’s holy spell. 
In light hours of mirth or gladness 
Joy’s tremulous chords sweep by, 
And moans in seasons of sadness 
Are echoed back—sigh for sigh ! 
Lone hearts crave a parting token ; 
They hear in those murmurs low, 
“ Love’s sacred bond is unbroken, 
No peril can harm it now !” 
The days are no Icnger dreary, 
Earth has blossoms still fresh and fair, 
But if the faint heart grow weary 
On life’s road-side of daily care, 
The soul turns from foreboding show rs, 
To God’s bow of promise above, 
And faith—stronger than death—strews flowers 
O’er the tomb of a hallowed love. 
Each dear one, though dead, yet speaketh. 
In memory’s depths enshrined 
The mourner still fondly keepeth 
The words they have left behind. 
Oh! they tinge her whole life with beauty, 
Give her strength in dark hours of need, 
To tread bravely the path of duty, 
Mother—and ‘* Widow indeed.” 
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Pierrot. Humbly born, but noble of heart. By 8. px K. At Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
At Two Shillings and Sixpence. Fern Glen; or, Lilien’s Prayer, By M. H. Hoxr. 
Mary’s Holiday Task. By G. M. Moons. The Light of Fern Glen; or, Lilian Grey. By M. H. Hotr. 





Of all Bookeellers, or of directto E. MARLBOROUGH & CO. 51, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


(TWO DOORS FROM SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.) 
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pCUSTARDRBPOWVERS 





= —_ 


1s now used by all Respectable Families, 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold hy a!) Corr Dealers in 1d. and 24. Packets, and #4. and 10. Tine. 
Ww, F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 18, 1}4., by Pest 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) a EY 

2s, 9d,, by Post 36 Stamps», direct from the Proprietor. TH E Wi NDOW B LIND QF TH E PER 10D | 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES, IT 16 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, Licnt, Fixes IN HaLr THe Usuau Space, Eeccant 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidveys, free the Skin ACQUISITION TO TH c. PALAC c. 3 ; MA NS 1ON. | 
of Blotches, and purify the blooa, They never give Cold, may be A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST j 
taken at all times by either sex, and regulate the bowels with I 





SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


comfcrt and satety. “Especially valuable at the changes | HODKINSON & CLARKE i 
of life in youth or middie age.” CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
Made only by W. F. SMITH, M.P.S.. 280, Walworth Road, & 2, CHISWELL St FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON 
London Proprietor of THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS ' 

. AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 





FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fuils to enre, 
Post-free for 16 stamps, 


Branch Depét; 281, Brixton Road. 





» 














SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Silver Medal Rappel, Paris, 1878. 








aT THE 


NEW BOOK SALOON, 


55 & 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC, 


May be seen, not only the LARGEST STOCK OF SUNDAY SCHOOL REQUISITES in the world, 
but one of the Choicest and most varied Selections of BOOKS from the 
leading Publishers 3 « splendid collection of ILLUMINATIONS for School and Room 
decoration, executed in the highest style of arts the rligious and entertaining. 
PERIODICALS of « pure and moral character; and all the Publications of the Sunday 
School Union and Religious Tract Society. 


Pocket Bibles from 10d. to 2 Guineas ; 
Teachers’ Bibles /rom 5s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. ; 
Presentation, Family, and Pulpit Bibles, from 12s. 6d. to 6 Guineas. 


Special Notice ,—4v Bibles and Testaments issued by the Bairtsh anv Forgren Braue 
Society may now be obtained from the Suspay Scuoot Union on the same terms as from the 


B. and F..B, Society's Depot. aa Mei A a: 

A Complete ‘General Catalogue of «il the Publications issued by the Suxvay 
‘crooL Union, including SERVICES of SACRED SONG, and MUSIC for 
the Home Circle, School Festivals, Anniversary Gatherings, and General 
Use ; ; 7 3 ‘ia 
An Illustrated Catalogue of New and Recest Works for PRIZES, 


PRESENTS, 0, REWARDS; 0, 
A General Catalogue of the various Publications Rept in Stoék and SOLD 


by the Suxpday Scnoon Usion willbe sent Post Free on application to the Titepe Manager. 





Tae Commirtez of the Sunpay Scnoot Union have made arrangements whereby the 
become the Sotz Agents in Loxpvow for the 


Smith American Organ, 


@ great variety of which may be seen and tested in the 


NEW ORGAN SALOON. 


The best authorities have declared that the Tone of the Smrra AMERTCAN ORGAN is dis- 
tinguished from that of all others by its superior sweetness, fulness, and voice-like. quality, while 
the instruments are made of. the best materials, in the most exact manner, from artistic designs, and 


_ ure tuned and voiced under the direction of the most capable musicians. 
Upwards of 90,000 of these beautiful Instruments have been sold, which is abundant 
evidence of the satisfaction they have invariably given. 


y have 





In every Style, from £15 to £175. ~ 


| Before deciding upon an Instrument for Church, Chapel, School, or Home use, a visit 
should be paid to the Saloon, or Illustrated Catalogue "and Testimonials obtained from Mr. C. J. 
Houston, the Trape Manages, ; eb ger PEGCID Eas 

65 & 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 
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ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT'S GOAL, TAR SOAP. 





NN For the Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
\, Its salutiferous qualities are recognised and 
enforced by the emphatic recommendation of 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of 17, Sackville St., W., Surgeon to 
St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin. 

The late Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of Saville Row. 

Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow, 


In TABLETS, at 6d. & 13., of all Chemists & first-class Perfumers. 


*»” BEWARE of Spurious Imitations under fanciful names. 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.) 
SINE QUA NON 


And other Leading Members of the Profession. 








BRAGGS 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | ois. 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS, | :.c25 eee. 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES. } Sold in 1s. Tins, 


Sold in tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. each. 


BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 








WARNING f 


Reckitt's 





AS USED INTHE | 


Paris 
LAUNDRY 
-« | blue 


PRINCE Of WALES.) ee THAT YOU GET IT! 





As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 





D JOIN e 


CLEAN! NO DUST !! 


The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from the ordinary 
kinds in the following IMPORTANT POINTS— 

It is manufactured only fram selected materials of the BEST 
QUALITY. and bein poen by « special process, it not 
only POLISHES QUICKLY, but also adheres at once to the 
stove or grate, thereby AVOIDING INJURY TO THE 
FURNITURE from dust.—Sold by Groce: 


For Facllence GOLD MEDAL Fo Cleyplines | 


Qu 
SONS wivces PLY MOUTH 


























Dn era ce 


SYMINGTON’S 


Patent High-Pressure Steam Prepared 


PEA FLOUR 


Is Easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no 


boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 


in Packets 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or Tins, 1s., 1s, 6d., 


and 8s. each, 





PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
W. SYMINGTON & Co., 


Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
Retail—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
SenD BY ALS. GROCERS. 












PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the eure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at 1s. 1}. 
2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, Fe a 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps econ ling to sige, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly ef Lincoln), amd they will 
be sent free by return ef post. 
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